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prises two books). 
about November 15, 1955. 





A TREASURY OF RUS- 
SIAN SPIRITUALITY, 
edited by G. P. Fedotov. 
Before the Communist Revo- 
lution, Russia had a _ rich 
spiritual tradition.. Here are 
500 pages that offer—in ex- 
cerpts or complete works— 


est men from the llth to the 
20th century. (List price, 
$6.50) 


A TREASURY OF 





A TREASURY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. edited by Anne Fremantle. A big, 
magnificent selection of writings from the 
first centuries of the Christian era. Here are 
essays, poetry, meditations and 
creeds which shaped the West's faith and 
its literature. 


(List price, $6.00) 


JUBILEE Book Club 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


] Enclosed is $10. Please enroll me as a member 
of JUBILEE’s Book Club. I understand that I am 
to receive the eight books described above plus the 
bonus book. You will send me one selection per 
month for six months (in two cases the selection com- 


My first book will be shipped 





ee 
“R EE: THE TEARS OF THE BLIND LIONS, a book of beautiful 


poems by Thomas Merton, as your bonus for joining JUBILEE’s 


Book Club. Hundreds of satisfied members testify to the popularity of 
this new way to get the books you’ve always wanted to read... 


and there’s good reason. The books described below are all handsome, 
hard-cover volumes whose list prices total $30.25. But they’re yours, 
plus the bonus book, for only $10. Just look them over and subscribe now. 





THE LETTERS OF ST. BER- 
NARD. Rev. Bruno Scott James has 
done new translations of some 100 
letters by the great 12th century 
contemplative and man of action. 
Humorous, consoling, impassioned 
and scolding by turns, they give a 
= portrait of a saint and of an 

ith a foreword by Thomas 


Merton. ‘(List price, $3.50) 





SELECTION I. edited by Cecily 
Hastings and Donald Nicholl. A 
wide-ranging and provocative col- 
lection of articles from English 
and European journals that give 
the latest Catholic opinion in 
many branches of thought. Among 
the contributors are Josef Pieper 
and Victor White, O.P. (List 
price, $3.00) 








Name 





Street 





City 





Zone 


State 


NOTE: JUBILEE’s editors reserve the right to substitute other books if 
necessary, and to ship the selections in any convenient order. 
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‘ Etienne Gilson. ascinating 
ST. PAUL'S GOSPEL, inquiry into the ways women 
by Ronald Knox. An ad- have inspired great writers, 
mirably clear exposition by one of our age’s most solid 
of St. Paul's teachings and most readable philoso- 
concerning the way Christ phers. Includes a remarkable 
lives in His Chureh and final chapter on ‘‘The Artist 
in us. Msgr. Knox's ex- and the Saint.’’ (List price, 
perience as translator of $3.50) 


the Epistles makes him 

an especially well-fitted 

commentator. (List price, 
5) 








| THE WEAKLING 


AND 
| THE ENEMY wxracovcine 
A NEW NOVEL BY 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


Sw 


THE WEAKLING AND THE ENEMY, and THERESE, 
by Francois Mauriac. Three of the French master’s most 
significant novels. Winner of the Nobel Prize for 
literature, Mauriac has been called the world’s greatest 
Catholic man of letters, a writer whom no literate person 
can afford to miss. (List prices, $6.00.) 









How the JUBILEE Book Club works... 


Starting on November 15th, we will ship you one 
selection each month over a six-month period. 
(In two cases, of course, you will receive two 
books together.) You pay only $10 when you 
join the Club. JUBILEE takes care of all 
handling and shipping costs. Simply fill out the 
coupon (left), attach payment and mail... 
We have been able to obtain only a limited 
number of books at this special low rate, so 


join now. 
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Roadblocks for refugees and a JUBILEE potpourri 


@ Beginning on page 8 of this issue is the story of 
Polish refugees Walter and Alma Skira, of their sur- 
vival through war, enforced migration and bureauc- 
racy, and of their first days in the United States. Be- 
fore the Skiras and their two daughters could leave 
Europe for America they had to get by a formidable 
series of roadblocks thrown up by the immigration 
laws now in effect. For one thing, the prospective im- 
migrant must have no previous record of what the U. S. 
classifies as a “serious” criminal offense. Though the 
severity of this provision has been somewhat miti- 
gated recently (a few years ago a man was denied 
entry because he had stolen an undershirt and a bar 
of soap in the days immediately following World War 
II), it is still quite stern. Health requirements are simi- 
larly exacting. Applicants must have no trace of a con- 
tagious disease, a ruling which automatically eliminates 
a very high percentage of Europeans, most of whom 
suffer to some extent from tuberculosis. 

There are also security checks to pass and job assur- 
ances to obtain. The majority of these assurances come 
from friends or relatives of prospective immigrants; 
others are given by certain American industries (there 
is a continuing demand for skilled tailors and cabinet- 
makers) and by cultural groups such as the German- 
American Verein. The sponsor must certify that he will 
provide the immigrant with a home and a guaranteed 
job at the prevailing wage for the work in question, 
and in addition must declare that the immigrant will 
not be displacing an American worker. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference, which 
helped the Skiras come to America, lends a great deal 
of assistance during these preliminary stages and also 
finds sponsors for those who cannot find their own. 
It circulates in strategic places dossiers on aspiring 
immigrarts—one on a German refugee will be sent to 
German population centers, one on a farmer to a farm- 
ing area, etc. 

After the red tape has been sliced, the NCWC books 
passage for the immigrants and arranges their trans- 
portation from the port of entry (usually New York) 
to their ultimate destinations. Few refugees can afford 
to pay their way, so the NCWC lends them money 
(at no interest) from a central fund. Its representa- 
tives meet the immigrants on the dock and guide them 
through the bewildering rituals of customs, debarka- 
tion and entrainment. 


@ This is a good opportunity to keep you abreast of 
current developments around JUBILEE. 

> On the inside back cover you will see an announce- 
ment of JUBILEE’s Christmas gift subscription rates 
which are now in effect. Bound in at the same page is 
a combination order form and post-paid, self-sealing 
envelope, which makes sending in your gift subscrip- 


tions a simple matter. You’d be wise to get your orders 
in early, thus sparing yourself last-minute worries and 
easing our clerical load. One thing you might remem- 
ber when filling out your order is the fact that many 
priests, missionaries and sisters would love to get 
JUBILEE regularly but haven’t the money for a subscrip- 
tion. Last year many readers included an unknown 
missionary on their orders, and we filled the request from 
our missionary list. The list has grown again; we hope 
you'll again remember a missionary this Christmas. 

» If you would like to act as a JUBILEE representative, 
taking subscription orders and earning high commis- 
sions and bonuses for yourself, your church, school or 
organization, drop a line to Peter Andrewes, Field 
Manager. He’ll be glad to help you. 

> For those of you who live in the New York area, 
we'd like to announce that our Wednesday evening 
volunteer sessions are still being held. If anything. with 
the Christmas season multiplying the amount of work 
to be done, we have an even greater need for volun- 
teer assistance. If you can type, write a legible hand, 
use a paper-cutter or merely count; and if you like 
pleasant conversation and JUBILEE—why not come 
around on Wednesday evenings about six? 

>} JUBILEE’s special September issue on Catholicism 
and the Negro has proved a major success. We had to 
go back on the press to satisfy the demand for extra 
copies, so we're still able to fill additional orders. On 
page 2 of this issue you'll find information on rates 
for bulk orders of the September number. If you’ve 
thought of ordering extra copies to pass out to friends 
and associates interested in a thorough, objective treat- 
ment of a vital social question, don’t delay. send in 
your order now. 

>» A new reprint has been added to our list: The 
Tower of Babel, Thomas Merton’s verse play about 
man’s defiance of God and its reparation, which ap- 
peared last month. A gratifying number of English 
teachers have ordered the play in quantity, and several 
amateur theatrical groups are planning to stage it, a 
fact, incidentally, which pleases Merton very much. 
The Tower of Babel sells for 25¢ per copy and can 
be obtained from JUBILEE’s Reprint Department. 377 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

» Next month in its annual Christmas issue, JUBILEE 
will present a long story by Paul Horgan called The 
Saintmaker’s Christmas Eve. The author won the 
Pulitzer Prize last year for his Great River, a history 
of the Rio Grande; we think you'll like his newest 
work. Also coming in the December issue is a study 
of one of the most fascinating saints in the calendar, 
and one of the most relevant ones for our time: Thomas 
a Becket, the 12th century English bishop who was 
murdered for defending the rights of the Church. 
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QUEEN MADONNA 


many enthusiastic letters 
from those 
who have received one 


convince us 


this graceful, reverent Madonna 


makes a most appropriate 


Christmas Gift 


inches Ten Dollars Postpaid 
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We went back on the press 
with this special issue— 


CATHOLICISM & the NEGRO 


Additional copies now available. 
Special rates for bulk orders. 


To the editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


O Enclosed is $ for ____ copies of 
Catholicism and the Negro. (Prices: 
single copy, 35¢. Five copies—28¢ each; 
Twenty five—25¢ each. One hundred— 
23¢ each. One thousand or more—20¢ 
each. Resale price on bulk orders 35¢ 
each.) 





D Bill me. 





Name 





Street 





City Zone State 





THE 
GUILD BOOK SHOP 


117 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


complete line of Catholic books 
general books 

distinctive greeting cards 
religious art 


rare books, fine bindings 


We stock all the books 
and Christmas cards 
mentioned in this issue 
of JUBILEE. 


Mail and phone orders given 
immediate attention. 


PLAZA 3-0225 





LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
CATHOLICISM AND THE NEGRO 


Sirs: From time to time I have written you 
letters critical and caustic (with one or 
two of praise). May I now be permitted to 
say one word about the September number, 
Catholicism and the Negro? It was mag- 
nificent. 

Gorpon BobENWEIN 
Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico 


Gentlemen: I want to thank you sincerely 
for the issue on the “Negro and the 
Church.” It was delightful to see all the 
questions summarized as much as possible 
in one issue. 

It is a question that is important for the 
American Church. To me the main issues in 
the problem are over, but as you said in 
JUBILEE the main point now rests in the 
small skirmishes. 

May this issue do much good among the 
Negro Catholics and their non-Catholic 
friends. 

THappeus Murpuy, 0.P. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Dear Sir: Received the September issue 
of JUBILEE this morning. Our mailman, a 
Negro, was so interested in it, it being a 
special issue on the interracial question, 
that I gave it to him. . . I would like sev- 
eral copies of this issue of JUBILEE as ] 
want to read it and I also promised to give 
the mailman several more copies. Our 
Catholic Bookstore has sold out the entire 
issue. 

RosELLA MEYER 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Heartiest congratulations on 
your splendid objective coverage of Ca- 
tholicism and the Negro. How tragically 
true is the statement “. . . the majority of 
white Catholics still think of their colored 
neighbor as first a Negro, then a human 
being.” 

The moral vacuum of segregation will be 
removed more quickly with the frank 
Christian approach of Fr. John LaFarge. 
S.J., and others of your splendid contribu- 
tors. You are performing an outstanding 
service for the Church and the nation. 

Ricuarp A. Scunorr, Lt., U.S.N. 
Warrington, Fla. 


Dear Editors: Congratulations on your 
splendid issue on the Negroes. It measures 
up to the high level of Catholic magazine 
journalism that you have set for the coun- 
try. 

Some day when the climate is right for 
it you must have a special issue on the 
human race. Then your beautiful text on 
page 3 [Saint Paul’s words on the Mystical 
Body] will witness its literal application. 

Rev. Joun J. Consipine, M.M. 
Maryknoll, New York 


Dear Editors: Your September “Special 
issue” of JUBILEE came into my hands an 
hour ago. Surely, you are to be commended 
for the contents. May God bless each and 
every one who contributed to its effective 
finish. It is our hope that you can continue 
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articles to show the fine contribution Col- 
ored persons can make to civic and Chris- 
tian living. 

It often occurs to my mind that it would 
be constructive to show the marvelous Faith 
revealed by such a fact as the perseverance 
ef a Congregation such as the Oblates of 
Providence of Baltimore. Would that some- 
one could even write the life of Rev. Mother 
M. Teresa—the former Helen Shockly of 
Chicago—who for 18 years and until June 
24, 1955 had been Superior General of that 
Congregation. A valiant woman of God— 
a convert to the faith in her student days 
at Rock Castle, Va. 

Reverend Mother herself would be the 
last person to want publicity; but she is 
all that is implied in a “Woman of God”; 
she is Assistant-General now. 

Those Colored Orders weathered through 
much! j 

May God continue to bless your work and 
may He send you special blessings for this 
September, 1955 copy. 

Our Sisters who have been in the work 
for many years can only be grateful as they 
see more and more of our Catholic people 
seeing with the Eyes of Christ. 

SISTERS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
New Iberia, La. 


Dear Friends: As a long time subscriber, 
permit me the pleasure of a few words of 
praise. 

When first I began reading your publica- 
tion, I was proud and happy that at last 
the Catholic Press had achieved what no 
other Catholic magazine had before, that of 
being on a par with the finest of our secu- 
lar publications, yet wonderfully endowed 
with the gentle Christ and an apostolic 
spirit. 

All of this came to a climax with your 
last issue dealing with our brother the Negro. 
With the world today so stirred with ten- 
sions, propaganda, hates, [it] is so gratify- 
ing for all the world to see that the Church 
of Christ forever teaches that all men are 
equal in her eyes, for her eyes are the eyes 
of Christ. 

I wonder how many of us Catholics ever 
confess racial prejudice? Yet Christ said 
to us “a new commandment I give you, 
you are your brothers’ keeper.” It is time 
now for us all to awaken to that teaching 
which is a command, if we are to call our- 
selves Christians, 

We have sinned greatly against the Negro 
in this country; if he cannot forgive us, 
may the compassionate Christ do so, and 
grant us the enlightenment to grasp com- 
pletely the true meaning of the Mystical 
Body, and give us the courage and will to 
undo the injustices that man in his arro- 
gance has inflicted upon his fellow beings. 

VINCE ForEST 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Congratulations on your Sep- 
tember issue! If I start to tell you why I 
think it superb I’ll run ten pages. God 
bless you! 
D. P. Marin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Editors: Having just read your Sep- 
tember issue, I cannot let the moment go 
by without writing to congratulate you on 
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HY ir in your hand. Feel the texture of its heavy leather. 
Examine the majestic binding, the raised Florentine tool- 
ing embossed with pure gold inlays, the genuine goldleaf top, 
the decorative headbands. 

Nothing has been spared to make this the most beautiful, the 
most sumptuous Bible ever produced in America. 

Douay version of the Old Testament, new Confraternity re- 
vision of the New Testament. Frontispiece and 22 full color 
paintings. 1444 text pages in all. Price only $12.00 (#xc127). 
Other editions. $7.50 (#xc107); 
$4.50 (#xcl03) 


‘A 
- 


worthy 
fhe 
name 


FOR THE 
CATHOLIC 
HOME 






At all bookstores, P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York 8 

























“as good a tale of Irish village life 
as we have had in years” 


Victor P. Haas, Omaha FW orld-Herald 
THE FIVE DEVILS of 
KILMAINHAM 


by Esther Morgan McCullough 
$3.75 





Catholic co-operative in India offers 
hand-carved ivory crib set, five figures 
(Mary 3”), $10.00. 


‘“‘a masterpiece of suspense” 
John McManis, Detroit News 


“It belongs in the same genre that 


Mauriac and Graham Greene in- 
vented: the Mystery with a capital M 
which involves both the Devil and 
the Hound of Heaven” 

Donald Demarest, The News, Mexico 


Also six hand-carved and painted wood 
angels, $6.00. Both sets for $15.00. 


Make check payable to 
MRS. L. KRAVIS 


8 Waterway, Manhasset, N. Y. Publishers 


COLEY TAYLOR, INC. 














Don't miss Ireland's 
famous Spring Festival ! 
an ctéstal 
MAY 6—21, 1956 







make 


Jreland 


your gateway 
to Europe! 


Now is the time to plan your 
Spring tour of Europe... and 
Ireland is the place to start it! 


Fly to Shannon Free Airport or go 
by liner to the port of Cobh. In many 
cases, you can stop off in Ireland at no extra cost! 
Wonderful bargains await you in the Emerald Isle! Tour 
the scenic beauties, the historic cities, the cultural 
centers and ancient shrines of Ireland for as little as 
$10 per day, all-inclusive! Drive a private car for 

just a little more, if you prefer. Plan today to begin 
your European holiday is, [reland of the Welcomes! 


we 
rish 


TOURIST INFORMATION 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ABOUT 
LOW-COST TOURS. Write Dept. 14, 
33 East 50th St., New York 22, N.Y., 
for colorful literature. 


BUREAU 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 













Special gift rates for 


CHRISTMAS 


Give JUBILEE, the present 
that lasts all year 


See inside back cover for details 





Imported Three Piece 
Nativity Set 


Hand finished at the 
ARCHABBEY OF BEURON 
a Benedictirfe Monastery 
900 years old 



























KNEELING FIGURES ABOUT 6” HIGH 
TEN DOLLARS POSTPAID 
Regina Pacis 
Liturgical Studio 
GPO BOX 989, DEPT. M 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Send check or money order 


P.S. Special offer 


12 assorted, boxed, only $1.00 








Distinctive Catholic cards by Carillon Press 















New revised edition 


SYMBOLS OF 
CHRIST 


By Damasus Winzen, O.S.B. 
DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM V. CLADEK 
96 pp. Cloth $2.50 


e Three Christmas cards 
designed by our Monks. 


e Fine hand made relig- 
ious articles. 


Folders sent on request 


MOUNT SAVIOUR 
Religious Articles Shop 
P. O. Box 272 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 





a magnificent product in behalf of a most 
worthy cause. 


O. A. Battista, Sc.D. 


Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I have just finished reading 
the September issue of your magazine on 
Catholicism and the Negro, and may [| 
commend you on a wonderful story. 

The entire magazine is interesting as well 
as informative. But, above all it is inspir- 
ing to know of the work of the Catholic 
Church in giving the Negroes the pat on the 
back, the encouragement and the kind word 
which they so badly need. 

In a world where so many are concerned 
with material things, it is indeed gratifying 
to see that there are men and women who 
are giving unselfishly of their time and 
talents to help a race progress despite the 
many and varied barriers. 

MarTHA ANNE BuRKLEY 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dear Sirs: Congratulations and thanks for 
your splendid issue on Catholicism and the 
Negro. You have given due credit to almost 
all who deserve it. I say “almost” all, be- 
cause there is a group of unsung heroines, 
who, deserving as they are, have been left 
unsung again. I refer to the Franciscan 
Handmaids of the Most Pure Heart of 
Mary, a community of colored Sisters, who 
since 1917, have been laboring in the fields 
of teaching and social work in both the Arch- 
diocese of New York and the Diocese of 
Charleston. 

Their life from day to day is one con- 
tinual sacrifice. And talk about Seraphic 
Poverty—they have known it, and still know 
it only too well. In fact, I know of a friar, 
who, at the time he was administering to 
a convent of the Handmaids, just a couple 
of years ago, related that the Sisters could 
often ill-afford to have heat in their house 
or coffee on their table. In the true spirit 
of their Father St. Francis, they did not 
bemoan their poverty, but only apologized 
to the priest for the “inconvenience” it had 
occasioned him. 

The Handmaids do not seek applause or 
acclaim; they seek prayers and more voca- 
tions. 

Fr. Cotum Ditton, OFM 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Let me congratulate you on 
your September number (1955) of JUBILEE 
which was dedicated to ‘Catholicism and 
the Negro.’ This number is filled with im- 
portant and documentary information and 
the format is attractive. 

We, here at St. Augustine’s Seminary and 
of the staff of St. Augustine’s Messenger, 
were surprised, however, to see only a pass- 
ing remark about the work of St. Augus- 
tine’s in furthering the Negro clergy and 
in mission work among Negroes in the 
Southland. The passing remark is on page 18 
of the above mentioned number of JUBILEE. 
Not that we wish to seek praise, but we 
sincerely think that the inclusion of our 
work here—epecially as far as the training 
of a native clergy and Brotherhood is con- 
cerned—belongs to the completeness of 
your survey. 

We agree heartily with your rightful 
praise of the many individuals, congrega- 
tions, and organizations vitally interested in 
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THE NUN 


by Margaret Trouncer 


Here for the first time is a complete life 
of St. Margaret Mary. No saint's story is 
stranger or, all things considered, more 
horrifying; very few saints have tri- 
umphed more totally. Through her Christ 
gave the Church the special devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. So she served love. 
But she attracted hate to herself in 
extraordinary measure: the Devil was in 
it. All the sufferings of all the saints 
seem to meet in her—psychological suf- 
fering especially. And we are all in her 
debt. $3.50 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


A Memoir by J. B. Morton 


An extraordinarily life-like portrait, the 
fruit of thirty years’ friendship with 
Belloc, The author is the best known 
columnist in England: ‘Beachcomber’ of 
the Daily Express. $3.00 


THE FOUNTAIN OF 
JUSTICE 


by John Wu 


A study of the Natural Law, concerned 
especially with the Common Law, which 
it traces from its Anglo-Saxon origins to 
its modern American developments; fully 
amplified by cases. Not a book for law- 
yers only, though its author is one of 
the world’s great lawyers. $3.75 


Order from any bookstore— 


For more about these books write for Sheed & 
Ward's OWN TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, 
free and postpaid, write to Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Negro work. We were especially happy and 
grateful to see due praise rendered good 
and energetic Monsignor Cornelius Drew of 
Harlem, N. Y. Equally gratified were we 
with Father LaFarge’s article and the trib- 
ute paid him by JuBILEE. In such a work 
we realize that everything cannot be touched 
upon; but as we stated before, we felt 
that such a vital and fundamental work as 
the training of native clergy to be necessary 
for the essence and completeness of your 
fine work. 

FaTtHER Rosert E. Pune, S.V.D. 

Provincial, Southern (S.V.D.) Province 

Bay St. Louis, Miss. 


Dear Sir: There is a two-fold purpose for 
our writing you at this time. First is to extend 
our congratulations for your selection of 
the most timely subject: “Catholicism and 
the Negro” in your September issue. Now, 
there is increased need for a fuller knowl- 
edge and appreciation of ‘“‘the major and 
minor problems posed by the relationship 
of the Catholic Church to the Negro.” This is 
more clearly recognized when Holy Mother 
Church’s efforts to make more apparent 
in daily living the Mystical Body of Christ, 
is considered. 

Another purpose is to register our dis- 
appointment when we observed that our 
section of the country, New Orleans, had 
been almost completely neglected. Two ar- 
ticles seemed rather incomplete when the 
contributions here were not merely men- 
tioned. 

In one article, “The Drexel Sisters of 
Philadelphia,” we were most anxious to 
see some references to Xavier University, 
so dear to the heart of Mother Katherine 
Drexel, and so influential in the spiritual, 
educational, cultural and civic life of Ne- 
groes—not only here in New Orleans, but 
throughout the country and foreign coun- 
tries, too. It is immeasurable the contribu- 
tions that these dear Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament have made to American life. 

Another article, entitled “A new Genera- 
tion for the South,” was of great interest 
to us, for the Catholic Committee of the 
South—with reference to one of its sub- 
divisions (Race Relations department) is 
our parent body. The Commission on Human 
Rights is the Race Relations department in 
action here in New Orleans, bearing its 
title. Since 1949 our organization has per- 
sisted in its efforts to eliminate discrimi- 
nation and prejudice from within the frame- 
work of Catholic life in New Orleans. This 
group, made up of lay members with a 
spiritual director, has worked as a body, 
and through its members in cooperation 
with the hierachy, to fulfill its objectives. 
Along with our group, there is a most ac- 
tive and influential organization of college 
students whose group and individual prac- 
tices have made innumerable contributions 
to the cause of social justice and Catholic- 
ism in the archdiocese. 

As splendid as your September edition is, 
one would have a fuller appreciation of the 
title, we believe, if New Orleans had been 
included, since this is such a large Catho- 
lic community, yet with many problems 
comparable to those: illustrated. 

Mrs, A. C. WILLIAMS 

(Executive Secretary) 

The Commission on Human Rights 
New Orleans, La. 
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Summa Contra Gentiles of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas has been called 
the basic statement of Catholicism 
yet there is no complete English 
translation available in this country. 
On the Truth of the Catholic Faith; 
BOOK I: GOD is the first of a new, 
complete, and authoritative 5-volume 
translation of the entire work. The 
editor and translator, ANTON C. 
PEGIS, is an outstanding Catholic 
scholar and Professor of the History 
of Philosophy at the Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Mediaeval Studies. $2.50 














A readable new version by HAR- 
OLD C. GARDINER, S.J., Literary 
Editor of America. 


This new version of the immortal 
spiritual work is based on the defini- 
tive Whitford translation, long recog- 
nized as the best, but whose language 
is difficult for the average reader. It 
retains all the beauty and flow of the 
original but is completely understand- 
able to the modern reader. $2.50 











HANOVER HOUSE 
Garden City, N. Y. 





SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 


for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 








CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS 
ESPECIALLY CHRIST-LIKE. Young Man, 
YOU may attain to personal holiness 
and help to save souls by embracing the 
life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 

St. John of God Hospital 

2445 S. Western Ave. 

Los Angeles 18, Calif, 

Or Hammond Hall 


Western Ave. 
Gloucester, Mass. 





Location and Climate recommended 


by leading physicians .. . 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, 


Arizona 
Established 1870 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET 


Resident and day school for girls. 
Beautifully appointed buildings on 135 
acre estate. Grades and fully accred- 
ited high school. Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. 
Tennis, riding and swimming. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 
30 NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 

youTH will hold its Fifth National 
Catholic Youth Week from October 
30 to November 6, 1955; Fifth Na- 
tional Conference on Catholic Youth 
Work from November 27 to 29; 
Third Convention — National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Youth (Diocesan Sec- 
tion) from November 29 to Decem- 
ber 1; National Catholic Camping 
Assn. from December 2 to 3. These 
conventions are to be held at the 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 
For further information write to: 
Rt. Rev. Joseph E. Schieder, Ph.D., 
Director, Youth Dept., N.C.W.C., 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

NOVEMBER 

7-28 THEOLOGY FOR THE LAITY by Bona- 
venture Crowley, O.P., S.T.D., spon- 
sored by the Third Order of St. Dom- 
inic, to be given in a series of week- 
ly lectures. The lectures will last for 
one half hour and there will be a 
one half hour question period. The 
title of the series is Grace and the 
Theological Virtues. Talks will be 
given at the Belmont Plaza Hotel, 
Lexington and 49th Street in New 
York City on November 7, 14, 21 
and 28 consecutively at 8 p.m. Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics are invited. 


DECEMBER 

3-4-11 THE GRAIL presents an Advent drama, 
“Desired of the Nations,” featuring 
music, choral speaking, and rhythmic 
interpretation. It will be produced 
by young women from New York and 
will be held in Brooklyn on Decem- 
ber 3, in New York at the Carnegie 
Recital Hall on December 4 and in 
Philadelphia on December 11. For 
tickets or further information please 
contact: the Grail at 308 Clinton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; at 307 
Riverside Drive, New York City or 
at 4520 Chester Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

28-30 THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its 36th annual con- 
vention at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Donald Penn 
of Georgetown University has been 
named chairman of the program 
committee. He will be assisted by 
Father Mathias Kieman, O.F.M., 
managing editor of The Americas 
magazine. 

e Major events of Catholic interest will 

be listed without charge each month as a 

public service. Send complete — and accu- 

rate — information to JUBILEE’s Events Edi- 

tor, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 





Distinguished Catholic Cards 
designed by artist Robert Cary of 
California. 27 Byzantine, Baroque 
and contemporary subjects. At better 
gift, religious and department stores 
everywhere, or write for free circu- 
lar directly to 

SERRANA CARDS 
Box 411, Santa Barbara, California 











Christmas 
Begins 
With 
Christian 
Cards 











Folded size 4/2 x 54% 


Yes, the kind of cards made by the 
Benedictine monks: artistic, simple, 
beautiful. On quality paper, yet at 
prices most persons can afford. Com- 
ments by others: “I’ve been looking 
for such cards for a long time”... 
“So expressive of true meaning of 
Christmas” . “Artistically taste- 
ful” . . . “Devout but not ‘gooey’” 

. “A delight to order them!” 


NAMES IMPRINTED 
MODERATE COST 





FREE 32-page catalog pictures each 
card. Also gift items. 











CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
Box 900, CONCEPTION, MO. 


Or, ask your local dealer. 














JUBILEE makes a great 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
See inside back cover 

for details 





DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Select Country Day & Boarding 
School for Boys, Grades 7-12 


College preparation only. E 





to N. Y. C. For Catalog, address 
Rev. Stephen J. Findlay, OSB 
Delborton School, Morristown, N. J 


record. Active 
sports program. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Friendly atmosphere. 400 acres. Easily accessible 











WE COULD TALK 
ABOUT OUR 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 

BUT WE WOULD 
RATHER LET THEM 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Free color showing 
of our cards 

upon request— 
twenty different 

new sample cards 
with envelopes $1.25 


BERLINER & McGINNIS 
NEVADA CITY 
CALIFORNIA 
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JUBILEE’S COVER: Polish refugees 
Walter and Alma Skira and their daugh- 
ters Klementine, six, and Maria, ten, pose 
for a family portrait on the Michigan farm 
they will help run. Behind them are their 
sponsor, Max Piontek, his daughter Mar- 
lene and the Piontek cook. The story of the 














FOR CHRISTMAS reading and Christmas 
giving. A new book from The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art...a limited edition—available 
only at the Museum or by mail order. 


THE STORY OF 
THE THREE KINGS 


for all those, who having read many times what 
the Magi did at the birth of Christ, would like 
to know what these three Kings did afterward 
—a Christmas legend for all ages. 





The fabulous travels of the three Kings, Mel- 
chior, Balthasar and Jaspar, who followed the 
star to Bethlehem. Originally written by John 
of Hildesheim about the year 1370—now retold 
by Margaret Freeman, Curator of The Cloisters, 
in a close paraphrase of the wonder-filled lan- 
guage of the Middle Ages. A joyous and magical 
Christmas story. 

88 pages printed on specially made paper. 
Illustrated with 45 facsimile fifteenth century 
woodcuts. Board covers. Price $3.75. 
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ORDER NOW »* Available ONLY at 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Fifth Avenue at 82nd St., New York 28, N.Y. 
Enclosed is my check in the amount of $..... 
for .... copies of: The Story of The Three 
Kings at $3.75 a copy, postpaid. 
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After war, deportation and red tape 


In the late fall of 1939, after the Russians had invaded 
Eastern Poland, local Communist leaders began breaking 
up farms and giving them to party members. A German- 
speaking Polish farm family named Skira, whose ances- 
tors had migrated centuries earlier to a section of the 
Ukraine which had become part of Poland in 1919, were 
among those suddenly dispossessed and separated, carry- 
ing only what each could pack into a suitcase. One of 
the Skira sons, 25-year-old Walter, a tall, muscular, slow- 
moving man of immense resiliency, found work on other 
farms. In June, 1941, the Nazis began their invasion of 
Russia, and the Polish Ukraine passed into their hands. 
Walter went from farm to farm doing odd jobs, success- 
fully avoiding Nazi labor patrols, which were steadily 
picking up men to work in German war industries. But 
in 1944, as the Nazi fortunes were ebbing, Skira was sud- 
denly arrested in a Ukrainian market, where he had 
brought a wagon load of tobacco, and shipped off, with 
hundreds of others, to a munitions factory in Germany 
to crate bombs. (Skira says that he felt sick every time 
he finished one.) He worked there almost until the end 
of the war, when he and the other slave laborers were 
freed by American troops. 

This freedom, though, was a rootless one, since Skira, 
a Catholic and an ethnic German, did not want te return 
to his homeland—an area which had been incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. He found work with the U.S. oc- 
cupation forces in West Germany and then took a job as 
a hand on a large farm. Here he met an ethnic German 
girl who was also from the Polish Ukraine and who, like 
Walter, had been driven off her ancestral hof and drafted 
into the German war machine (she worked as a cook). 
After a short courtship the two were married and left 
the farm. Walter had a series of different jobs, working 
occasionally as a stone cutter. In time he and his wife, 
Alma, moved into a DP barracks at Fulda, in the U-S. 
zone of Germany; there they settled down to the dreary 


Immigrant Walter Skira picks some 
U.S. crab-apples for his daughters. 
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life of displaced persons, unable to return to their homes 
and unable to find a country that wanted them. A daugh- 
ter, Maria, was born in 1945, and a second, Klementine, 
in 1949. Life in the DP barracks was confining and de- 
pressing, and to the Skiras it began to look less and less 
likely that they would ever be able to leave it. 

In September, 1952, after much discussion with Walter, 
Alma Skira filed an application for resettlement in the 
United States. There was no action forthcoming from 
U.S. officials and in May, 1954, she filed a second applica- 
tion, this time through the NCWC (National Catholic 
Welfare Conference.) It took about a year before final 
arrangements were completed—a sponsor had to be 
found who would guarantee the Skiras a job, and they 
had to raise part of their passage money themselves. At 
Fulda, an NCWC representative interviewed the Skiras 
and assisted them in filling out the necessary papers and 
in taking the various examinations required of refugees 
seeking entry into the United States. 

The Skiras were able to meet the stringent moral and 
physical requirements and pass the security tests (no 
voluntary association with Communism), and thus were 
eligible for entry. In several interviews NCWC agents 
obtained a great deal more information, questioning the 
Skiras about their previous work experience, the lan- 
guages they speak (German, Polish, Ukrainian, Russian 
and Czechoslovakian, but not English), and the places 
they'd lived in since 1939; they were asked to bring in 
letters of recommendation (one had to be from the parish 
priest). After determining that Walter would be able to 
furnish half his transportation costs (about $450), and 
arranging for him to borrow the rest from the NCWC, 
the agent told him of his obligations toward a sponsor, 
should one be found, and drew up a report, which was 
favorable, saying: “‘Applicant presents a neat and gen- 
erally good appearance and seemed alert and intelligent 
in their (sic) responses to interviewer’s questioning. They 
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Polish refugees Walter and Alma Skira start a new life on a Michigan farm 


would appear as excellent farm prospects and aspire to 
such occupation at which (he) is well trained.” The 
Skiras’ dossier was then sent to the United States for 
further action. 

The majority of job assurances, without which ref- 
ugees cannot enter the United States, come from rela- 
tives and friends of prospective migrants, from certain 
industries which need highly skilled workers (tailors, 
cabinet makers, etc.) and from national groups like the 
German-American Verein. For those without sponsors, 
the NCWC sends out to all its diocesan representatives 
periodic requests for sponsors. Since Walter is a German- 
speaking Pole, his dossier was sent to areas with many 
German and Polish farmers. 

About the same time that Alma Skira filed her second 
application, an American farmer of German ancestry, 
Max Piontek, heard the pastor of Saint George’s Church 
in Bark River, Michigan, read a pastoral letter from 
Bishop Thomas L. Noa of the Marquette, Michigan, dio- 
cese appealing for sponsors of refugees. Piontek, a widow- 
er of ten years with a daughter of college age, volun- 
teered, saying he wished to bring over a German-speak- 
ing farmer. The pastor, Father Dunleavy, made arrange- 
ments for the Diocesan Resettlement Council to send 
Piontek dossiers of prospective emigrées. Piontek selected 
the Skiras. 

Toward the end of last August the four Skiras at last 
found themselves aboard a ship, the S.S. Gen. Lantfitt, 
a Navy transport bound for New York. Their first im- 
pressions of their new homeland, even before they had 
reached it, were not favorable. Conditions on the ship 
during the crossing were very poor. For one thing, the 
food, by unanimous consent of the passengers, was al- 
most inedible. Again, many of the refugees, though all 
had paid for their passage and were by no means charity 
cases, were put to work; they were paid very small sums 
and some received nothing at all. 









com’ 4 
Lonely and tired, the Skira family waits in a Chicago station 
for the train that will take them on the last lap of their trip. 


W hile others nap during the exhausting train ride, Walter and 
Alma Skira talk about their new life with a fellow refugee. 


New York, Chicago and Escanaba 


The transport docked at 9 a.m., and at 1:00 p.m. the 
boat began to unload. The Skiras came down the gang- 
plank at 1:30, were handed a printed set of instructions in 
English and German by an NCWC official, and were sent 
to stand under the letter “S” to await their baggage, which © 
did not show up until 4:30. They spent the rest of the | 
afternoon in lines of various kinds: waiting for the cus- | 
toms agent, for the train tickets, for a bus to Penn station, 
(Just as they were boarding the bus, an American boy | 
ran up to them shouting “Welcome to America.” He | 
handed each of the Skiras an ice-cream cone and repeated — 
his greeting. No one knew why he picked out the Skiras, © 
but they were very much impressed by the demonstration.) ~ 

During the train trip to Chicago, Walter and Alma 
talked with friends from the boat while the two children 
kept their noses to the window. Soon, however, as the 
train penetrated deeper into America’s farmland, the par- 
ents also began to watch the countryside. Happily they 
pointed out crops they recognized, or wondered at the 
piles of wrecked cars along the tracks. Intermittently, they 
were seeing one of America’s seamier aspects, the run- 
down neighborhoods through which most railroads pass. 

During the layover in Chicago, Walter left the group to 
try to buy bread, butter and wurst in Union Station. He 
couldn’t make himself understood, but finally found a | 
delicatessen near the depot. While they were waiting, an — 
elderly American woman—a complete stranger—came up 
to Alma and the girls, talked with them for about 20 min- 
utes, then gave them each a dollar to buy food. (Except 
for orange juice and buns in the morning and sandwiches } 
the previous night, they hadn’t eaten since 11:00 a.m. | 
Tuesday, some 27 hours earlier.) With some of the money, 
they bought ice cream. 

Every few hours during the trip Alma would come out = 
with, “Alles ist immer shlecht,” which translates “Ter- | 
ribly” as a response to the question “How are things go- © 
ing?” For the Skiras were hungry, lonely, and embar- | 
rassed to know that they had eaten their bread, butter and © 
wurst in front of a “grand lady” from Bark River (who | 
turned out to be the wife of a railroad conductor). 

But the family also seemed to attract well-wishers. One 
man who sat behind them for a few hours gave each of © 
the children a quarter and another old woman offered 7 
them peppermints, which they were too sleepy to accept. | 

Somehow the wire telling Piontek where to meet the 7 
Skiras was misconstrued. Piontek waited at the Bark River — 
station, not a regular stop on the Northwestern road. 
When the Skiras didn’t get off there, he raced at 90 miles 7 
an hour to Escanaba, the next station. There, unable to 7 
recognize Walter, he was about to leave when he saw 4 
Alma, whose face he remembered from the pictures that 
had been included in the dossier he had scanned when 
selecting them. 


Walter’s handclasp reassures Alma after a surge 
of tears caused by the rigors of the trip. 
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Six-year-old Klementine says grace at 
the family’s first meal on the farm. 


A moonlight stroll about the farm leads 
to a leisurely discussion of the future. 


Max Piontek, the Skiras’ sponsor, looks over mementoes of their trip. They told 
him about the difficulties they'd faced but also how generous people had been. 
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Walter’s first job is to help Piontek fix a 
wagon. Before the work was over, the men 
were calling each other by first names. 
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On a pastoral visit, Father Dunleavy Alma fulfills a long delayed desire by milking one of the Piontek cows. 
meets the Skiras. Here they are showing She was relieved to learn that the farm’s milking machines don’t 
him pictures of Maria’s first Communion. completely drain the udders and that the job must be finished by hand. 


Celebrating the Skiras’ arrival with an outing to an amusement 
park, Max Piontek stands treat to hot dogs and soda. 


On their first trip to an American dime store, Alma 
and Walter buy toothpaste, candy, stationery and a work hat. 
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Wheatcakes and window-shopping 


Up at 7:30 next morning, the Skiras walked around the 
farmyard in the cool, damp Upper Peninsula morning. 
They met Piontek coming back from milking and he 
showed them his machinery and gave them some apples 
to munch. For breakfast, they had wheatcakes which 
brought an ecstatic “Pfannkuchen!” from Klementine. 
After breakfast the children started to play and make 
pests of themselves, in high spirits after having been 
cramped up in the train for so long. 

The rest of the morning was given over to exploring 
the farm. After lunch Max and Walter began to prepare 
an old wooden wagon for the corn harvesting which was 
to begin in a few days. During this repair work, their 
first job together, the men began calling each other by 
their first names. 

Piontek has a reputation for helping others. His creed, 
written in his own hand in the front of the family Bible, 





reads: 


“To render good for evil is God-like 
To render good for good is man-like 
To render evil for evil is beast-like and devil-like.” 


Friday is Max Piontek’s regular egg-delivery day, and 
he took the Skiras along so they could window-shop in 
Escanaba. They had only $1.60 to spend (having refused 
Max’s offer of an advance), but with it they managed to 
buy a cross-section of American plenty: pears, grapes, 
bananas, toothpaste, Halloween candy, air mail envelopes 
and a work hat. Alma missed not being able to bargain 
with the shopkeepers, but she was impressed by American 
goods, especially the dresses. 

The parish priest, Fr. Dunleavy, visited the farm on 
Saturday after lunch. He joked with Max and the Skiras, 
looked at pictures of Maria’s First Communion, and 
blessed the family. It brought tears to Walter’s eyes. After 
the priest’s visit, when he found himself in a room full of 
friends of the Pionteks, all of whom were speaking Eng- 
lish, he broke down momentarily. 

The Pionteks were eminently pleased with the Skiras 
from the beginning. Max thinks Alma is a good worker. 
“You can’t find that kind no more. And Walter is good, 
too.” Alma loves farm work and she collects the eggs, 
milks the cows and even jumped up on the pile of corn 
after harvesting to help her husband. (Max discouraged 
this but his admiration grew.) Max’s 19-year-old daughter 
Marlene says that Alma is so quick to do the needed 
chores around the house that “if you drop something she 
has it up before you can turn around.” The only member 
of the group not satisfied with the Skiras is the cook, who 
thinks “they’re flooding the country with those foreign- 
ers.” Once she asked if people stared at the Skiras when 
they went shopping in Escanaba. When told no, she said, 
“Oh, that’s true, they get all kinds in the city.” 


Up early their first morning on their new 
farm, Skira and the girls look over the land. 
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A slow process of Americanization 


From the beginning the Skiras have tried to fit them. 
selves into American ways—though it is a slow process 
and for some time to come a necessarily superficial one, 
It began with lipstick for Klementine, dungarees for Alma, 
curlers for Maria. The lipstick was an instant success, 
When a giggling Klementine showed her father how Mar- 
lene had made her up on their first Saturday night, Walter 
laughed and called her “my little American daughter.” 
Maria’s education, however, promises to be somewhat 
more complicated than her coiffeur. When Piontek took 
her to school (Sunnyside, located on a farm near the 
house) to register her, the teachers had no notion what 
class to put her in, how to communicate with her (they 
don’t know German), or how to teach her English. As it 
turned out, Maria didn’t have too much trouble under- 
standing the teacher’s instructions that first day. But 
during recess she began to feel lonely. She couldn’t play 
with the other children because they had started a game 
called Seven-Up, requiring a knowledge of all the names 
in the class, and was choking back the tears when Paul 
Westlake, who sits three seats behind her, slipped two 
apples into her desk. 


Walter cuts a two row swath through the corn field before he and Mar lene will probably be the ame 80 teach the Skiras 
Max will begin to use the farm’s cutting and chopping machine. English. She’s already started with the children, teaching 
: , , them to count and recite the days of the week. And 


Klementine will enter Kindergarten this year and learn 
to read and write along with her classmates. Alma and 
Walter are actively trying to learn English by memoriz- 
ing the words for objects as they are pointed out. But the 
pull toward the familiar is a strong one, and the Skiras | 
find it reassuring that Polish is still spoken around Bark ~ 
River and that certain Old World customs still prevail. 
The Church will be an additional source of security dur- 
ing the confused days ahead. The first Sunday, Alma was 
so excited she forgot to put hats on herself and the chil- 
dren and was very embarrassed when she remembered in 
the middle of Mass. The Skiras are devout enough to 
remember that their first Saturday on the farm was the 
first feast day of Pope Pius X. Before they left Germany 
they were told that they would have three rooms in the ~ 
U.S., so they packed three crucifixes and regret not hav- 
ing one for the pantry. 

Such impressions of their new homeland as the Skiras 
have been able to sort out of the flux of their first weeks 
are favorable and quite naturally are centered on aspects 
of life which possess special and personal meaning. Thus 
they think the U.S. is a rich and fertile land with enough 
abundance to provide them with a good living. They are 
aware that Americans have more freedom than they them- 
selves have ever known, with the maturity to use it well. 
And the evidences of spontaneous generosity they have met 
convince them that unless those acts were isolated and un- 
typical of America, they must surely be about to enter 
upon the best portions of their lives. 


Over Max’s objections, Alma pitches in 
to help load chopped corn on the wagon. 








Her first Sunday in church finds Alma 


too excited to realize she has no hat. 


Alma tries on a pair of American blue 
jeans in front of a sceptical Walter. 


Cut off from her new classmates by the 
language barrier, Klementiné,Skira 
watches a game called “Seven-Up.” 
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While Walter listens sleepily, Max Piontek gives Alma her first formal English 
Jesson with the aid of a small German-English dictionary. 
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The 


rite of 
solemn 
engagement 


In recent years there has been a revival of interest in an 
ancient but long-neglected ceremony, the rite of ecclesiastical 
engagement, by which couples have their betrothals solemn- 
ized by the Church. Monsignor Martin B. Hellriegel, pastor of 
Holy Cross church in Saint Louis and a leader of the American 
liturgical movement, has developed a program followed by 
many engaged couples in his parish. It begins at the rectory, 
where the man and woman hear an explanation of the nature 
and spirit of the ceremony, whose purpose is to bring down 
God’s blessing upon their engagement and to create a closer 
spiritual unity between them. They are given copies of the 
promises they will make. A few days later, meeting the priest 
before the altar of the Blessed Virgin, they hear a short talk 
on the responsibilities of their engagement. Then they read 
their promises aloud and sign the document. The priest blesses 
the engagement ring, after which the man places it on his 
fiancée’s finger. The ceremony closes with a prayer to the 
Blessed Virgin for her help and protection. 

The custom takes many forms in this country, and was prac- 
ticed by the Jews in biblical times. During the Middle Ages 
the rite was common, but abuses—betrothals were often ar- 
ranged between infants to insure wealthy or politically ex- 
pedient marriages—led to a decline that caused it to lapse into 
disuse until its revival by liturgists in Europe and America. 





IN THE NAME OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST AMEN, 
God and His heavenjy Court and in the- 
we the undersigned promise-to one~ 
another by this ecclesiastical 

















Betrothed couples usually sign 
promises similar to this one. 








JOURNEY TO BETHLEHEM, one of Serrana’s five Byzantine designs, is a silk-screen reproduction of a Robert Cary original, hand- 
printed in five colors and gold on light green stock. Three-panelled, it measures 644 x 9Yg inches opened. 


1955 CHRISTMAS CARDS 


New cards stress a return to traditional designs 


Each year the custom of sending Christmas cards grows 
more widespread, as Christians take the opportunity to 
greet one another during the season of the Lord’s 
birth. The cards themselves have been characterized 
recently by an increasingly spiritual content and by 

a gratifying improvement in taste. This year there 

are again a number of attractive cards available, some 
of them indicating a trend away from the abstract and 
a return to more traditional, though by no means 
sentimental, forms. On this and the following three pages 
JUBILEE presents some of the best 1955 designs. 

The prices of these and other cards can be obtained 
from the individual distributors, whose addresses 

are listed on page 58. 


NATIVITY SCENE (35 x 5 inches, folded) 
is one of Berliner & McGinnis’ “Christmas 
Picture” assortment. 
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An enlarged metalcut from the Book of Hours 
of the ANNUNCIATION TO THE SHEPHERDS is 
offered by the Walters Art Gallery (6% x 
45, folded). 
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A pen and ink version of the Nativity 

SCENE in blue on white.stock (4 x 45, 
folded) is one of the three cards sold 
by the Benedictines of Mount Saviour. 


A MoSAIc MADONNA (4 x 514, folded) is 
one of fourteen Trappist Originals 
distributed by Pio Decimo Press. 
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Carillon Press reproduces Andre Kirby’s ANNUNCIATION TO THE 
SHEPHERDS in blue on white stock (5 x 7, folded). 


The Guild Book Shop sells a brown 
and white Lauren Ford drawing of 


the Madonna and Child (444 x 5%). 
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A 15th-century engraving of THE NATIVITY by Schongauer is 
offered by The Art Institute of Chicago (5 x 5 folded). 


The Monks of St. Joseph’s Abbey designed and printed 
THE THREE WISE MEN (552 x 614 folded). 


THE ADORATION OF THE THREE KINGS, from an 11th-century Swabian manuscript, is reproduced in five colors on two center pages 
of a heavy white folder (74% x 1034 opened) and sold by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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Charles Ventura designed, and St. John’s Abbey 
sells this red, green and white version of THE 
THREE KINGS, (454 x 534, folded). 





A full-color reproduction of THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI by the 
15th-century Dutch artist Geertgen Tot Sin Jans was printed in 
Germany for the Cleveland Museum of Art (4 x 5, folded). 








The Boston Museum of Fine Arts offers 
FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, a 15th-century wood- 
cut (4% x 614, folded). 


OUR LADY OF JAPAN, an eight-color reproduction 
(5% x 614) of a painting by Okayama Seikye, is 
sold for the benefit of the Japanese Missions. 


A Nativity scene (4/2 x 6% folded) is 
sold by Conception Abbey Press. 
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The Church: one of a series 
From e homily by Saint Cyprian / collage by Christian Rhys 





The Church is one, 
though she be spread 
abroad, and multiplies 
with the increase of 

her progeny—even as 

the sun has many rays, 
yet one light; and the 
tree many boughs, yet 
its strength is one, 
seated in the deep-lodged 
root; and as when many 
streams flow from one 
source, though a 
multiplicity of waters 
seems to be diffused 
from the bounti; 

of the ove 

abundance, unity 
preserved in the source 
itself. Part a ray of 

the sun from its orb, 
and its unity forbids 
this division of light; 
break a branch from the 
tree, once broken it 

can bud no more; cut 
the stream from its 
fountain, the remnant 
will be dried up. Thus 
the Church, flooded with 
the light of the Lord, 
puts forth her rays 
throughout the whole world 
with yet one light which 
is spread upon all places, 
while its unity of body 
is not infringed. She 
stretches forth her 
branches over the 
Universal earth, in the 
riches of plenty, and 
pours abroad her 
bountiful and onward 
Streams; yet there is on 
head, one source, one 
mother, abundant in the 
results of her fruitfulness. 
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THE FRENCH ERA 


The era of France in America began in 1524, when the first French 
exploratory expedition sighted the New World. For more than 200 
years, until their political power ended with the fall of Quebec 

in 1759, the French helped change the face of the New World. 

. They planted, along the St. Lawrence River, a civilization still 
identifiably French and still strongly Catholic. They brought the 
Gospel to most of the Indian tribes east of the Mississippi, and 

in the process gave the American Church a group of heroic martyrs. 
And they profoundly influenced the westward growth of the British 
colonies, in which the American idea of unity in independence 

first took root. On the following pages, JUBILEE tells their story. 


by ROBERT L. REYNOLDS 














Francis I, who ruled France from 1515 to 1547, consolidated 
the royal power, brought the Renaissance to France, and 
sent both Verrazano and Cartier to explore the New World. 


France probes westward, seeking the riches of the Orient 








PRECEDING PACES: AN OLD MAP SHOWS CARTIER LANDING IN CANADA. 


In March of 1524 the French caravel Dauphine, 49 
days out from Madeira, sighted “‘a newe land, never be- 
fore seen of any man, auncient or moderne.” It was 
the eastern coast of North America near what is now 
New Jersey, and except for Norman and Breton fisher- 
men on the Grand Banks, the Dauphine’s crew were the 
first Frenchmen to look upon the New World. Their com- 
mander was a Florentine named Giovanni da Verrazano 
in the employ of the French King, Francis I; four months 
later, having entered New York harbor and followed 
the coast to Newfoundland, Verrazano wrote to the king 
that he had tried to bring back an 18-year-old Indian 
girl for the court’s inspection, but that she had screamed 
so loudly he had left her behind. “She was,” he noted 
regretfully, “very beautiful and very tall.” 

Verrazano’s intention had been “to reach Cathay on 
the extreme coast of Asia,” for fabulous tales of the 
wealth of the East were floating through every court in 
Europe and the ships of at least three other nations, 
England, Spain and Portugal, had for 30 years been 
exploring the coast from Labrador to Florida, seeking 
a waterway to the Orient. An additional factor had 
spurred Francis I to send Verrazano questing westward: 
his spies reported that galleons were returning from New 
Spain laden with ingots of gold. 

To France, such wealth never came. Francis I, with 
an envious glance toward Madrid, remarked sarcastically 
that he would like to see the clause in Adam’s will ex- 
cluding him from his share in the world’s material 
wealth. But it was France’s own political, religious and 
economic problems, not fate, which prevented her from 
taking advantage of the early explorations of Verrazano, 
Jacques Cartier and Samuel de Champlain. Meanwhile 
Spain, newly unified and bursting with designs of empire, 
seized eagerly and immediately upon the discoveries 
of Columbus, Coronado and DeSoto. For almost 50 years 
(1515 to 1559) France was engaged in continental wars; 
in one of them Francis himself was captured and carried 
off to Madrid. For the next half century Frenchmen were 
divided one from another by wars of religion in which 
the Huguenots, a political as well as a religious power, 
struggled for freedom until it was granted them by the 
Edict of Nantes in 1598; later there were to be new 
outbreaks of violence. 

The garment of Spanish orthodoxy remained unriven 
by the Reformation and her kings considered themselves 
personally responsible for the broadcast of the Gospel. 
In the charters they granted to the individuals and the 
trading companies which established New France, Fran- 
cis I and his successors spoke of their desire to convert 
the Indians, and in this they were sincere; not until 
Louis XIV’s time, however, did France’s support of the 
missionaries match the pious declarations of her kings. 
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On the Channel coast of northwest France, about 25 
miles west of where Mont Saint Michel thrusts its bulk 
upward from the sea, is the ancient Breton port of Saint- 
Malo. In its old city hall hangs the bold-featured portrait 
of one of its most famous sons, Jacques Cartier. It was 
this man who, on the 20th of April, 1534, while France 
was temporarily at peace, sailed west from Saint-Malo 
with two ships and 61 men, bearing a commission from 
Francis I “to discover certain islands and countries where 
it is said that he should find great quantity of gold and 
other valuable things” and to search out a water route to 
Asia. They touched at Newfoundland, coasted Labrador 
(“I am rather inclined to believe” Cartier wrote, “that this 
is the land God gave to Cain”) and the Gaspé Peninsula 
and entered the Gulf of the St. Lawrence. Like Verra- 
zano to the south ten years before, Cartier found the 
Indians he met friendly but impoverished. 

“This people may well be called savage,” Cartier 
observed, “for they are the sorriest folk there can be 
in the world, and the whole lot of them had not anything 
above the value of five sous, their canoes and fishing 
nets excepted.” 

The St. Lawrence region they inhabited, however, he 
found beautiful, and, ordering a cross to be fashioned 
out of timbers, he affixed to it a shield inscribed with 
the fleurs-de-lis and the words “Vive le Roy de France” 
and claimed the land for his king. Then, since the season 
was far advanced, he returned to France. 

The following spring Cartier was back. With him were 
two Indian guides who had accompanied him to France; 
they led him up the St. Lawrence as far as the native vil- 
lage called Stadacona (modern Quebec). He had heard 
from his guides of the existence of another village named 
Hochelaga (now Montreal) farther up river. Arriving 
there, Cartier and his sailors were warmly received. 
The Indians treated them as supermen and brought to 
them “the blind, the one-eyed, the lame, the impotent, 
the aged” to be cured. Having left his chaplain at Stada- 
cona and not knowing what else to do, Cartier read to a 
reverent but totally uncomprehending audience the open- 
ing chapters of the Gospel of Saint John (“In the beginning 
was the Word .. .”) and laid his hands upon the sick, 
“praying God to give them knowledge of our holy faith 
... and grace to obtain baptism and redemption.” 

That winter he spent at Stadacona, where an epidemic 
of scurvy almost wiped out his men. By spring, when he 
was ready to leave for France, he had lost so many sailors 
that one of his ships had to be abandoned. 

Cartier did not try again until 1541, when he returned 
as second in command of a squadron of ten ships bearing 
700 soldiers and sailors, a few colonists and a consider- 
able quantity of livestock. The colony failed, owing to 
poor organization, the inferior quality of the colonists— 


Jacques Cartier made three trips to 
America. He sailed up the St. Lawrence 
as far as the modern city of Montreal. 
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Cartier turns France’s attention to the St. Lawrence 


many of whom had been recruited in French jails—and 
the despotic rule of the commander, Sieur de Roberval. 
Cartier had already returned to France, taking with him 
considerable quantities of iron pyrites, quartz, and corun- 
dum crystals, which he mistakenly thought were gold, sil- . 
ver and precious stones. His journal mentioned “stones 
like Diamants, the most faire, pollished and excellently 
cut that it is possible for a man to see.” Voild un Diamant 
de Canada! soon passed into the French language as a 
synonym for the fake or the illusory. 

But Cartier’s voyages had furnished France with more 
than a term of derision. He had braved a great deal for 
a very small return; a resourceful commander and an 
able navigator, he had strengthened France’s claim to 
North America. Moreover he had found, probed and 
mapped a great river flanked by rich and fertile lands. 
The men and women who were to settle, raise families, 
and build the civilization of New France followed his 
track and put down their roots in the places he had found. 











Champlain, navigator and explorer, founded Quebec 
and established a firm French foothold on the St. Lawrence. 


“The gallant Chevalier” 


Navigation, wrote Samuel de Champlain in 1613, “is 
the art which from my early age has won my love.” Though 
circumstance made him a fur-trader and an advocate of 
colonization, Champlain never lost his thirst for finding 
unknown lands. Even in middle age, a report of an un- 
charted river or lake could send him paddling westward 
through hundreds of miles of Indian country. One of the 
things that made such treks possible was the mutual respect 
and affection between Champlain and the Indians. Once 
having committed his loyalty to the Hurons and Algonquians, 
Champlain upheld his allies, even against his own country- 
men. In 1610 the chiefs of the Montagnais asked him 
about the sincerity of a group of Norman and Basque 
traders who had agreed to fight in their wars. “I answer- 
ed,” Champlain wrote, “... that I knew that [the French] 
said this only to get possession of their commodities.” 
A man whose own Catholic faith deepened as the turbulent 
years passed, Champlain was grieved to see the Indians 
“living without faith or law, without God, without 
religion, like brute beasts”; in 1615, at his urging and 
with money he had helped raise, four Recollects went to 
Canada, the first French missionaries (except for those 
at Port Royal a few years before) to reach the New 
World. After the English restored Quebec to the French 
in 1633, Champlain returned as governor and built a chapel 
to Our Lady of Recovery. He had the Angelus rung three 
times a day and conducted his house “like an academy,” 
as an admiring Jesuit wrote, with the lives of the saints 
being read at the dinner table. He died in 1635 at the 

» age of 68, after a lifetime of service to New France. 





Champlain wins the India 


In 1601 there first came to the notice of the French 
court a 34-year-old navigator to whom, if to any one 
man, New France was to trace its paternity. This was 
Samuel de Champlain, who was to found the city of 
Quebec, bring over its first missionaries (the Recollects, 
in 1615), forge lasting French alliances with the Indians, 
and keep the struggling colony alive during its difficult 
early years. 


For the first time in nearly a century, France was at 
peace. The religious wars had subsided with the Edict 
of Nantes in 1598. Abroad King Henry IV trod softly 
while at home he was gathering up the skeins of power 
and, with the help of the able, intelligent Duc de Sully, 
launching the nation upon a period of industrial, agri- 
cultural and commercial prosperity. 


New France had been almost entirely neglected by the 
crown and by organized French business interests since 
1541, when Jacques Cartier had returned with his dia- 
mants de Canada. Individual entrepreneurs, however, had 
maintained contact. In Newfoundland French fishermen, 
who, along with those of other nations, had preceded 
even the first explorers, continued to meet the demands 
of Catholic Europe for Lenten food. And throughout the 
latter half of the 16th century they were joined by other 
merchants who sought not fish but furs, which were in 
increasing demand as apparel for European nobility and 
as material for the growing hat industry. The fur-trader’s 
supplier was the Canadian Indian, in whose life the metal 
hatchets, knives and kettles he got from the French meant 
a complete revolution. 


New France was, then, built upon the fur trade. When 
Champlain first came to Canada it was to establish a 
base for the fur-trading monopoly granted to his patron. 
He himself, like Cartier before him, was primarily an 
explorer, without a trader’s acquisitive instincts, but the 
Duc de Sully, who was a careful husbander of the king’s 
purse, demanded that exploration pay for itself. Henry’s 
policy, therefore, which followed that of earlier French 
kings and was in turn adopted by his successors until 
the time of Louis XIV, was to grant a monopoly of trade 
and a string of meaningless titles to a wealthy individual 
or to the members of a corporation, and let them do the 
trading and colonizing. 

Even Champlain’s choice of the St. Lawrence area, as 
well as the subsequent location of the colony’s population 
centers, was based upon commercial considerations. The 
St. Lawrence, “beautiful as the Seine, rapid as the Rhone, 
and deep as the sea,” excited Champlain the explorer as 
a possible waterway to the East, but it was also the only 
easily-travelled route to the natural trading centers— 
places which now bear names like Tadoussac, Three 
Rivers and Montreal—to which Indian trappers brought 
their furs from the interior every spring. Along the river 
he could control unlicensed traders far more effectively 
than on the open coasts of the Atlantic. 


Champlain dropped anchor at Quebec, whose heights 
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commanded the river, on July 3rd, 1608. “I searched 
for a place suitable for our settlement,” he recorded, 
“but I could find none more convenient than the point 
of Quebec, so-called by the Indians, which was covered 
with nut-trees.” Only eight of the 28 people he had 
brought with him survived the first winter, but New 
France, hitherto only “a painted show,” was a reality 
at last. 

Almost at once Champlain found himself forced to 
take sides in an Indian war. The Huron and Algonquian 
tribes of the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes areas appealed 
to him for help against the five nations (Senecas, Mo- 
hawks, Cayugas, Oneidas and Onondagas) of the Iro- 
quois, who ranged most of what is now New York State 
west of the Hudson River. Champlain agreed, since the 
Hurons and Algonquians controlled the fur trade and 
occupied the lands he wished to settle and since the alli- 
ance “would be a preparatory step to their conversion to 
Christianity.” 

Reasonable as it seemed, Champlain’s decision was, 
because it incurred the enmity of the Iroquois, to bring 
bloodshed and horror to New France for 50 years and 
for a long time to confine its boundaries to the area 
between the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the rapids above 
Montreal. The picture has another side: the alliance with 
the Hurons and Algonquians was to last as long as 
New France itself; it assured access to the wealth of the 
country, opened up the interior to exploration (once the 
Iroquois had been defeated), and bolstered the French 
in their wars against the English. 

The longer Champlain remained in Canada, the more 
clearly he came to see that colonists were needed if New 
France were ever to be more than a string of trading- 
posts. Twenty years after Quebec was founded (and 
almost a century after Cartier had claimed North America 
for France), there were only 100 Frenchmen in all of 
Canada. By contrast, 1,500 Spanish colonists had accom- 
panied Columbus westward on his second voyage in 1493, 
and the population of the young English settlements which 
hugged the Atlantic seaboard grew steadily. Eventually 
they became strong enough to push France out of 
America. 

So weak was Quebec that in the summer of 1629 only 
three English ships and 150 men were able to force 
Champlain to strike his flag. Though the city was restored 
to France shortly afterward, its easy capture should have 
been an important lesson. Champlain several times men- 
tioned the need for colonists in his letters to the court, 
but the response was disappointing. He himself was too 
busy exploring the country, keeping peace among the 
Indians, checking the depredations of ruthless Frenchmen 
and protecting his commercial interests at court to recruit 
settlers. These were not to appear in any significant 
numbers for many years; when they came, New France 
began to build a culture and a civilization which even 
today, after 200 years of British rule, retain the core of 
their identity and exert a compelling charm. 
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Champlain made this drawing of the French HABITATION 
built in 1605 by the colonists of Port Royal. It 

consists of fortified buildings surrounded by 

gardens (marked |). At right is an outdoor crucifix. 


The first French colony 


France’s first settlement in North America was made 

in 1605 at what is now Annapolis Royal, a little Nova 
Scotian town on Annapolis Basin off the Bay of Fundy. 
The French called it Port Royal, and the expedition 
which established it was under the command of the Sieur 
de Monts, with Champlain serving as navigator. De 
Monts, being a Huguenot, brought along a minister as 
well as a priest; aboard ship the two quarreled incessantly. 
“I have seen our curé and the minister,” Champlain wrote, 
“fall to with their fists on questions of faith. I cannot 
say which had the more pluck, or which hit the harder, 
but I know that the minister sometimes complained to the 
Sieur de Monts that he had been beaten.” The priest 
seems to have set out at once to convert the Indians, but 
his catechetical work was necessarily sketchy because of 
the language barrier; when America’s first French Jesuits, 
Ennémond Massé and Pierre Biard, arrived in 1611, they 
had to re-instruct the converts. Once established at Port 
Royal, Champlain surveyed the entire coast from Cape 
Breton Island to southern Massachusetts, entering 
Plymouth Harbor 15 years before the Pilgrims landed in 
1620. In 1607, the British landed at Jamestown, and in 
1613 Virginia’s governor sent a privateer named Samuel 
Argall north to expel the French. With superior forces he 
won an easy victory and France’s first beach-head in the 
New World was temporarily erased. 





The restoration of the habitation at Annapolis Royal 
closely follows Champlain’s original drawing. 






Among the first group of Recollect missionaries whom 
Champlain brought to Quebec in 1615 was Father Joseph 
Le Caron. In spite of all Champlain’s warnings, LeCaron 
insisted on paddling off at once into the Huron country. 
“Seeing him impelled by so holy a zeal and so ardent a 
charity,” Champlain remarked, “I was unwilling to try 
any more to restrain him.” Father LeCaron’s zeal and 
his technique—he facilitated his spiritual mission by 
living with the Indians, learning their language and fol- 
lowing their customs—were typical of the missionary ap- 
proach of the Recollects and of the Jesuits, who arrived 
ten years later. 

No responsible Frenchman, clerical or lay, seems to 
have doubted that the Indian had a soul dear to the Lord 
and capable of being saved. Possibly this question had 
been settled by Spanish theologians a century before. 
But there were other difficulties. Mére Marie de I’Incar- 
nation, who founded an Ursuline school at Quebec for 
French and Indian girls, said that the Indian dialects 
were so difficult that the words rattled around in her 
head like stones. For many theological terms there were 
no Indian equivalents. To learn Algonquin, Father Paul 
LeJeune, Jesuit superior at Quebec, had to depend upon 
an Indian apostate who had spent some time in France. 
The priest’s first sermon was a fiasco: as equivalents 
for spiritual terms his mentor had taught him obscene 
Indian words. 

One of the greatest obstacles was the semi-nomadic 





life of most of the tribes; this made sustained instruction, 
either of adults or of children, almost impossible. The 
missionaries tried repeatedly to persuade the Indians 
to adopt a sedentary agricultural existence, but in this they 
had little success. The fact that Spain converted many 
times the number of Indians that France did is attribu- 
table to several factors. For one thing, Spain sent a far 
greater number of priests to the New World, and they 
labored there for a longer period of time. Just as valid 
an explanation for the disparity in results, however, is 
the failure of French missionaries to develop an institu- 
tion as effective as the Spanish mission, which both 
Christianized and civilized the savages. 

The priests’ efforts to settle the Indians in one place 
brought them into conflict with French commercial in- 
terests, for if the Indians abandoned their hunting, the 
supply of furs would peter out. The missionaries wanted 
their catechumens to have as little contact with the French 
as possible for still another reason: many fur-traders 
would ply the Indians with brandy, then cheat them in 
their transactions. Hence many priests refused even to 
attempt to teach French to the Indians, and at Quebec 
Bishop Laval fought to outlaw selling liquor to them. 

Despite these difficulties, the Jesuits, with some help 
from Recollects and Quebec diocesan priests, in time 
undertook to convert almost every tribe with whom ex- 
ploration, trade and colonization brought the French 
into contact. Missions among the Abenakis in Maine and 





Champlain (in armor) and two other Frenchmen (top center) lead their Huron-Algonquian allies (left) in defeating the Iroquois 
at Ticonderoga on July 30, 1609. For 50 years after this, the Iroquois remained bitter enemies of the French. 
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French priests work among Indians from Gaspé to the GregLak 
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among the Micmacs in Gaspé and Nova Scotia were large- 
ly successful; at one time almost all the Micmacs became 
Catholics. To a lesser extent, the faith also flowered 
among the Montagnais around Quebec. It was among 
the intelligent, argicultural Hurons (“the nobles of the 
forest,” one missionary called them) in the area bounded 
by Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario that the Jesuits hoped 
for their best results. About 1,000 of the 20,000 tribes- 
men had been converted when in 1648 and 1649 a series 
of hit-and-run Iroquois raids obliterated the missions 
and very nearly exterminated the Hurons as a people. 

The Iroquois, who, according to one Jesuit, would 
“approach like foxes, fight like lions, and fly away like 
birds,” constantly harassed the tiny French settlements 
and drove France’s Indian allies farther and farther 
westward. Jesuit missions began among the Iroquois in 
1667 and continued intermittently until 1708, but Ca- 
tholicism never achieved impressive results among 
these fierce, proud and sanguine tribes, who tortured 
and killed several Jesuits and regarded their converts 
as traitors. Finally, to protect these converts, among 
whom was the saintly Mohawk girl, Kateri Tekakwitha 
(right), and those of other tribes, the Jesuits in 1668 
built the mission of St. Francis Xavier at Caughnawaga, 
on the St. Lawrence near Montreal. There the successors 
of Jogues and de Brébeuf minister to the descendants of 
the Indians who martyred them. Life in Caughnawaga 
today is pictured on this and the next two pages. 





At her own request, this portrait of Kateri was 
drawn by Fr. Chauchetiére, S.J., a missionary at 
Caughnawaga to whom she appeared after her death. 





At their annual pilgrimage to the mission cemetery, present-day Caughnawaga 
Indians pray for their dead. Of the reservation’s 3,000 people, 90% are Catholic. 
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Kateri’s relics (in the box) and statues of 
her are preserved in a Caughnawaga shrine. 


Kateri Tekakwitha 


Kateri Tekakwitha, “The Lily of the Mohawks,” was 
born in 1656 in an Iroquois village, forty miles west of 
what is now Albany, New York. She was baptized at 
20, but the pagan community made life so miserable for 
her that she went to Caughnawaga a year later. The 
Jesuit who had converted her sent along a note addressed 
to the priests there: “You will soon know the treasure 
we are giving you,” he wrote. “So guard it well.” They 
soon realized what he meant. Kateri would perform severe 
penances, and only a year after her baptism she was 
allowed to make her First Communion—a rare privilege 
among the often unpersevering Iroquois converts. In 
1679 she asked and was granted permission to take a vow 
of virginity, and in 1680, exhausted, possibly, by her 
austerities, she died with the words “Jesus! Mary!” on 
her lips. Immediately the priests of the mission noticed 
a general and genuine upsurge of fervor among the 
Indians. Almost at once her grave became a place of 
pilgrimage, and many miraculous cures took place; a 
nearby priest said that a little water mixed with earth 
from Kateri’s grave had cured every sick person in his 
parish. Kateri’s cause for beatification is now under 
censideration at Rome. 





Fr. Henri Béchard, S.J., is Kateri’s Vice-Postulator. 






The Caughnawaga Indians 


Caughnawaga (an adaptation of a Mohawk word 
meaning “at the rapids”) is a government-owned Indian 
reservation just above Lachine Rapids, on the south shore 
of the St. Lawrence nine miles above Montreal. The main 
highway from Malone, N. Y., just across the U.S.-Ca- 
nadian border, passes through the village of Caughna. 
waga; strung out along it are a few grocery stores and 
filling stations, plus about 50 frame houses. 

Several lanes lined with older homes branch off the 
main road, and on one of these, down near the river. 
stands Caughnawaga’s biggest building, a silver-and-gray 
stone Catholic church. Around its tall steeple, which 
houses a bell brought back from New England by a 
French-and-Indian raiding party in colonial times, are 
a modern grade and junior high school, a small hospital. 
and a parish hall named after Kateri Tekakwitha, whose 
relics are preserved in a shrine adjoining the church. 
This is the mission of St. Francis Xavier, originally 
founded in 1668 and located at its present site since 1719. 

In New France 300 years ago neither clerics nor colo- 
nists frowned upon intermarriage with the Indians; con- 
sequently, few of today’s Caughnawagas look unmis- 
takably Indian. French surnames are common; others re- 
flect the subsequent mingling of English, Scotch and 
Irish strains. Among the Iroquois converts whom Jesuit 
missionaries first brought northward in 1668 Mohawks 
predominated, and the language spoken on the reserva- 
tion today (in addition to English) is Mohawk. 

The Jesuits were never able to make farmers out of 
the Indian men. Even today, few men work the land they 
own, preferring to rent it out to French-Canadian farm- 
ers. At first, hunting and fishing were the chief occupa- 
tions, later fur-trading, and still later, timber-rafting on 
the St. Lawrence. In 1886 a bridge was being built across 
the St. Lawrence near Caughnawaga, and several Indians 
got jobs with the construction crews. It soon became ap- 
parent to foremen that the Caughnawagas had no fear 
of heights, and that they took readily to the deafening. 
dangerous, highly skilled work of riveting gangs. A few 
of them learned the trade, then taught others. After that 
they worked on structural steel jobs all over Canada, and 
during the 20s started coming down to New York and 
other U.S. cities then enjoying building booms. In New 


York, for example, they worked on the George Wash- © 
ington Bridge, the Empire State Building and Rockefeller © 


Center, among other structures. For awhile they com- ~ 


muted on weekends to Caughnawaga, but soon began 
bringing their families to the States, and there is now 
a considerable colony of Indians in Brooklyn. 

They still maintain ties with the reservation. When a 
baby is born an aunt or a grandmother will come down 
from Canada to help out, and frequently the men take 
their families to Caughnawaga for the summer. When 
they become too old to walk a naked beam five hundred 
feet up, they withdraw their savings from the bank and 
spend their declining years on the reservation. 
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Father Martial Caron directs the Caughnawaga 
choir during High Mass on Sunday. By special 
permission the Mass itself is sung in 

Mohawk, except for a few Latin responses. 





The Montours are a leading Caughnawaga family. (Four generations are 
still alive—great grandmother Mrs. Agnes Montour is at lower right.) 
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Fearlessness and agility fit Mohawk 

men for dangerous construction work. 

This man was once |\Caughnawaga’s mayor. 
The reservation’s Indians have adopted western clothes. 
These boys will probably grow up to be steel-workers. 


Lacrosse, an old Indian sport, is a popular 
pastime on the reservation. 


Fr. Martial Caron, Jesuit superior 
at Caughnawaga, with four of his 
assistants, Frs. Drolet, Béchard, 

Burns and Labranche. 





Suffering and martyrdom 


“Having found Jesus Christ in His cross,” wrote Father 
Jean de Brébeuf in 1637, “you have found roses in the 
thorns, sweetness in bitterness, all in nothing.” As mis- 
sionaries to the Indians of New France between 1625 
and 1650, he and several of his fellow Jesuits, whose 
grisly deaths are shown in the composite engraving at 
right, found the cross, the thorns and the bitterness. And 
they found more. Six of them—de Brébeuf (6), Gabriel 
Lalemant (7), Isaac Jogues (2), Antoine Daniel (5), 
Charles Garnier (8) and Néel Chabanel (9) —along with 
Jogues’ lay assistants, René Goupil and Jean de Lalande 
(3 & 4)—were canonized in 1930 and are now known 
as the North American Martyrs. 

The Jesuits began arriving in New France in 1625, 
on the crest of a spiritual renewal which swept France 
in the 17th century. It was the age when Saint Francis 
de Sales was revivifying lay sanctity with his /ntroduction 
to the Devout Life; when Saint Vincent de Paul was 
working among the poor of Paris and sending priests 
to the galley slaves; when M. Olier was founding the 
Sulpicians, who were to train a zealous diocesan clergy. 
Jesuit missionaries were going everywhere: to Smyrna, 
to Syria, to Cairo, even to China. When the Recollects 
brought over by Champlain discovered that they couldn’t 
handle all the missions themselves, they asked that the 
Jesuits assist them. After 1634 the Society of Jesus 
assumed the major burden of evangelizing the Indians. 

De Brébeuf, after several years in the field, summed up 
the almost incredible difficulties they encountered: “Leav- 
ing a highly civilized community,” he wrote, “you fall 
into the hands of barbarous people who care but little 
for your Philosophy or your Theology. All the fine qual- 
ities which might make you loved and respected in France 
are like pearls trampled under the feet of swine, or rather 
mules, which utterly despise you when they see that you 
are not as good pack animals as they are.” 

Not all these priests were naturally courageous. Jogues 
was captured by the Iroquois in June of 1642; they 
tortured him (“My God, what nights!” he later wrote) 
and held him for a year, during which he “was every day 
like a bird on a branch; his life held only by a thread.” 
Finally he escaped and returned to France, where Queen 
Anne’s eyes filled with tears at the sight of his mangled 
hands, from which his torturers had bitten or burned 
several of the fingers; only a special dispensation from 
Pope Urban VIII permitted him to say Mass again. 
When in 1646 Jogues was ordered to return to the Iro- 
quois missions he wrote back to his superior: “My poor 
nature, which remembered the past, trembled, but our 
Lord through his goodness has calmed it and will calm it 
still more. . . . [I] undertake this journey against all the 
inclinations of nature.” He had left his Mass kit in a 
Mohawk village; on his return the people, who blamed a 
crop failure on its presence, killed him. 

But the Jesuits persevered. “To lose all in order to 
find God,” one of them wrote, “is a sweet loss and a 
holy usury.” This was their sustaining conviction. 
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Of all the Jesuit Martyrs, de Brébeuf (6) suffered most. Indi 
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Assuming power after Cardinal Mazarin died in 1661, Louis XIV, here shown riding with his generals, brought France to the 
apogee of its power; he and Colbert, his principal advisor, gave New France their attention and support. 


France at last wins the attention of the crown 


Quebec’s first building, a combined fort 
and barracks, was erected by Champlain’s 
men soon after the city was founded on 
July 3, 1608. Champlain himself made 
this drawing, which is two-dimensional 
because he knew nothing of perspective. 


“When the king goes out the rain stops,” wrote an Italian observer at the 
court of Louis XIV. He exaggerated, but not much. When this all-powerful mon- 
arch assumed active direction of the affairs of New France, the colony began 
to prosper for the first time in its history. In the royal decree of 1663 dissolving 
the Company of the Hundred Associates, last in a long line of individual mer- 
chants and corporations which had exercised control over Canada, Louis expressed 
his lack of faith in commercial monopolists as colonizing agents: “Instead of find- 
ing that this country is settled as it ought to be, after so long an occupation there- 
of by our subjects, we have learned with regret that not only is the number of its 
inhabitants very limited but that even these are every day exposed to the danger 
of expulsion by the Iroquois.” Almost at once the King and his chief minister, 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert, took steps to strengthen France’s grip on North America. 
They recruited healthy Norman and Breton peasants as colonists, paid their 
passage and shipped over boatloads of prospective brides—‘“the king’s girls”; 
within five years the population, less than 2,500 in 1663, more than doubled. 
Louis also gave New France a stable system of government and supplied it with 
honest, capable officials to develop the country’s economy. And to give effect 
to these measures he dispatched one of his crack infantry regiments to Canada 
to remove the threat of obliteration by hostile Indians. 











Typical of the manor houses of the golden age of New France is that of St. Henri de Mascouche near Montreal. Built about 
1750 on a seigniory originally granted to a naval officer in 1645, it is now a juvenate for the Brothers of St. Gabriel. 
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Bp. Laval, Father of the Canadian Church, 
often quarreled with civil authorities. 


Life in New France 


At Quebec on June 30, 1665, a tall, heavily-built man 
of 62 debarked from a man-of-war and made his way 
up the steep hill to the cathedral, where he heard Mass 
reverently, kneeling on the bare stone floor. This was the 
Marquis de Tracy, Lieutenant-General of all French pos- 
sessions in the West. A year later Tracy, with 1,300 
French regulars and Canadian militia, invaded the Iro- 
quois country, sacked five Mohawk villages, and burned 
the crops ripening in the fields. The following summer 
Iroquois emissaries sued for peace; it was to last for 
20 years. With a force that today would not make two 
full-strength battalions, Tracy had lifted a weight of ter- 
ror from the hearts of Canada’s people, laid open the 
middle of the continent to French exploration, and made 
possible the colony’s peaceful economic development. 

Sixty years before, at Port Royal, a young lawyer 
named Marc Lescarbot had put his finger on the only 
possible basis for lasting colonial success. “Farming 
must be our goal,” he had written. “That is the first 
mine for which we must search . . . for whoso has corn, 
wine, cattle, linen, cloth, leather, iron, and lastly codfish, 
need have nought to do with treasure.” It was another 
man, Jean Talon, who in 1665 became New France’s first 
Intendant, who first accepted this truth and acted upon 
it. As business manager and the real residuary of power 
in a government that also included a Governor, a Bishop 
and a five-man Superior Council, Talon launched a many- 
faceted effort to make the colony self-sufficient. He once 
remarked proudly in a letter to the King that he himself 
dressed from head to foot in Canadian homespun. He 
built a tannery, a brewery and a shipyard; he imported 
horses and instructed farmers in stockbreeding. 

So insistent was Talon in his requests for more settlers 
that Louis XIV had to remind him that he didn’t propose 
to depopulate France in order to people Canada. Never- 
theless, the King sent young farmers in increasing num- 
bers. He sent wives for them as well—sturdy peasant girls 
with a spirit of adventure. They were carefully screened 
(though Mére Marie remarked that “some of them are 





very rude and hard to manage”), and lodged in large 
houses at Quebec and Montreal. Here the young men 
came to choose their brides; within two weeks after the 
girls arrived, every available bachelor was expected to 
make his selection. Couples were married, an observer 
noted, “by thirties at a time.” 

Bounties in cash or goods were awarded for early 
marriages and large families—two social phenomena 
which remain characteristic of French Canadians to this 
day. “I pray you,” wrote Colbert to the Governor, “to 
commend it to the consideration of the whole people, 
that their prosperity, their subsistence, and all that is dear 
to them depend on a general resolution, never to be de- 
parted from, to marry youths at eighteen or nineteen 
years and girls at fourteen or fifteen; since abundance 
can never come to them except through the abundance 
of men.” Most of the marriages were blessed with many 
children. “It is astonishing,” wrote Mére Marie, “to see 
so many good-looking, well-built children. They run 
around bareheaded, barefooted, with only a little shirt 
on their backs, they live on bread and sagamite and eels, 
and they are hardy, big and bold.” Thus the tough French 
peasantry anchored itself in the soil of Canada and raised 
up generations for the future. 


THE METHOD by which new families were settled on the 
land was a feudal system called seigniorialism, which 
then existed throughout France itself. After the regiment 
which had followed Tracy in the Iroquois campaign was 
mustered out, Talon conceived the idea of granting tracts 
of land, called seigniories, to the officers, who, in con- 
sideration of certain rents and fees, would grant portions 
of their property to their non-commissioned officers and 
enlisted men. Thus New France would have both a yeo- 
manry and, in case of attack, a trained core of defenders. 
About half the regiment’s 800-man complement respond- 
ed, and these formed the nucleus of the system. 

Talon felt that each seigniory should be a self-sufficient 





Jean Talon, New France’s first Intendant, 
worked to build a sound economic system. 
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little village, with the houses of the habitants clustered 
around a manor house, a grist mill and a chapel. Ever 
the thorough bureaucrat, he actually set up three such 
model villages near Quebec and furnished each with a 
carpenter, mason, blacksmith and shoemaker. The seign- 
iorial grants lay along the St. Lawrence, which served 
to connect them with each other; the habitants insisted 
upon building their houses at the water’s edge—conven- 
ient to their fields but vulnerable to attack. These long, 
narrow strips of land, cétes, as they were called, became 
even narrower as they were subdivided among the descend- 
ants of the original landholders, and in time the habitants’ 
little white houses—of frame construction with short logs 
and clay filling in between posts and studs—dotted both 
banks of the river from Quebec to Montreal. Many years 
later a British visitor observed that the colony “had the 
appearance of a never-ending, straggling village.” 


ONE OF THE STRONGEST bulwarks of the seigniorial sys- 
tem was the Church. The crown, lacking cash but wish- 
ing to support the cause of religion in New France, 
granted large areas of land to the Jesuits, the Sulpicians 
and the secular clergy. In time the Church held 15% of 
all the lands granted in Canada; in 1667 one-fourth the 
colony’s people lived on ecclesiastical seigniories, which 
were zealously cultivated and efficiently managed. 

By contrast, some of the lay seigniories remained un- 
developed. A major reason was the lure of the fur trade, 
which constantly attracted settlers inland by its promises 
of an adventurous life and quick profits. “Men who re- 
mained on the land and tilled the soil,” an historian notes, 
“were well within reach of both Church and state, while 
the lawless huckster of the wilderness was within arm’s 
length of neither.” Even for the lay seigniories, there- 
fore, the Church supported the seigniorial system. In later 
years, after parishes began to be established, the curés 
even lived at the manor house, since their parishes were 
usually coterminous with the seigniories. And just as 





As Governor, Count Frontenac saved New 
France against the Iroquois and English. 
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Mére Marie of the Ursulines was 
a shrewd observer of colonial life. 


the seignior, who was usually so poor that he had to 
work his land along with his habitants, developed a real 
camaraderie with them, so did the curé. Unlike the 
situation which developed in France, the Church in 
Canada never became allied with propertied interests. 

The builder of that Canadian Church was Francois 
de Montmorency-Laval, who in 1658 became Vicar Apos- 
tolic and, later, the first Bishop of Quebec. At 36 he 
was young for a bishop, and soon after his arrival a dis- 
pute arose over his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Though 
personally he was an austere and selfless man, these two 
circumstances inflated his zeal for the dignity of his office 
and the authority of the Church wherever he saw them 
jeopardized. 

The quarrel in France between the Gallicans, who ex- 
alted the royal power and that of the French Church, and 
the Ultramontanists, who asserted the supremacy of the 
Pope, had its echoes in New France. The Governor and 
the other royal officials were usually Gallicans; Lavalh 
and his episcopal successors were Ultramontanists. Their 
frequent disputes were sometimes petty and mutually 
demeaning. During most of his episcopate, which lasted 
until 1688, Laval fought two great battles: to prevent 
the fur-traders from demoralizing the Indians and, as he 
saw it, endangering their salvation by selling them liquor, 
and to persuade the habitants to reject the lure of the 
forest and remain on the land. The former struggle he 
lost, not because his powers of persuasion were weak, 
but because both the colonial and home governments 
supported the liquor trade as the backbone of the lucra- 
tive fur business. But in his second battle—to keep the 
habitants on the land—Laval was more successful. By 
backing the seigniorial system and by founding a clergy 
which identified itself with the people and won their 
love, Laval helped build a stable colonial society and 
set the Church in Canada upon firm foundations. “To 
the habitant,” an authority on the period says, “the 
Church was everything; his school, his counsellor, his- 
alms-giver, his newspaper, his philosophy of things pres- 
ent and of things to come. It furnished the one strong,. 
well-disciplined organization in New France.” 


Marquette charts the Mississippi but LaSalle’s colony on 


The Marquis de Tracy’s cheaply-bought conquest of 
the Iroquois in 1666 enabled the Intendant Jean Talon to 
people the St. Lawrence Valley with seigniors and habi- 
tants who could work the land in peace. It also enabled 
him to do something else which was to have vastly greater 
importance to the country that became the United States: 
with the rivers, lakes and portages to the west free of 
marauding Iroquois, explorers could be sent out to chart 
the great river — the Mississippi — which cleaves the 
heart of America. 

The Jesuits, carrying the cross westward to what are 
now Wisconsin, Michigan and Illinois after the Huron 
missions were wiped out in 1649, were among the first 
Frenchmen to reach the vicinity of the river. And it is a 
Jesuit, Father Jacques Marquette, whose name is linked 
with the first extensive journey down its ever-widening 
trace. Talon, anxious to strengthen France’s grip on North 
America and having, for the time being, the backing of 
the crown, dreamed of controlling the land route to the 
Pacific and of probing southward to wrest from Spain a 
share in the riches of Mexico. The question was: did the 
Mississippi empty into the Gulf of Mexico, or did it veer 
westward toward California and the Pacific? In the late 
autumn of 1672 Governor Frontenac, at Talon’s sugges- 
tion, sent out a young woodsman and trader named Louis 
Joliet to find the answer. The Jesuits had Father Marquette 
sent along as a missionary. 

The Green Bay Indians warned Marquette and Joliet not 
to proceed. “They represented to me,” Marquette wrote, 
“that I would meet nations who never show mercy to 
strangers, but break their heads without any cause.” They 


warned also of “horrible monsters, which devoured men 
and canoes together” and of excessive heat. . . . Neverthe. 
less, on the 17th of June, 1673, having paddled down the 
Fox and the Wisconsin, they passed the site of Prairie du 
Chien and entered upon the great stream itself. 

Pushing southward, they reached the point where the 
Missouri pours in from the west and stopped long enough 
to learn from friendly Indians that it offered what seemed 
a possible way to California; but Marquette and Joliet de- 
cided to hold their course. They passed the mouth of the 
Ohio and paused for another conference with the natives 
just north of the mouth of the Arkansas, not far above the 
present Arkansas-Louisiana line. The Indians told them 
they were only ten days’ journey from the sea. “Beyond 
a doubt,” Marquette wrote, “the Mississippi River dis- 
charges into the Florida or Mexican Gulf, and not to the 
east in Virginia . . . or to the west in California.” Fearful 
of capture by the Spaniards, they decided to go no farther 
south. Marquette and Joliet had for the first time linked 
the Mississippi with the St. Lawrence; it remained for an- 
other Frenchman to follow the river to the Gulf and at- 
tempt a colony there. 


ROBERT CAVELIER, Sieur de LaSalle, came to New France 
in 1666. He soon became interested in exploring the Mis- 
sissippi, but circumstances prevented his carrying out his 
plan until 1682. In January of that year, having built a 
fort near the present St. Joseph, Michigan, to protect the 
approaches to the Mississippi, he gathered a party of 23 
Frenchmen and 31 Indians and started down the river. 
On April 9th, having passed the southernmost point 





Father Marquette explores the Mississippi. Together with Louis Joliet, the Jesuit missionary charted the river’s 
course from Wisconsin to Arkansas, laid open the heartland of America to future colonization and development. 
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the Gulf proves a failure 


touched by Marquette and Joliet, he reached the Gulf of 
Mexico. Father Zenobe Membré, the Recollect friar who 
accompanied LaSalle and recorded the journey, noted: 
“After we had chanted the hymn of the Church, Vexilla 
Regis, and the Te Deum, the Sieur de LaSalle, in the name 
of His Majesty, took possession of that river, of all rivers 
that enter it and of all the country watered by them.” The 
region, which LaSalle named Louisiana after the King, 
was a tremendous accession, for it extended from the Alle- 
ghenies to the Gulf and thence to the Rockies. 


Having built at least one post on the upper approaches 
to the great river, LaSalle now proceeded northward to 
build another — Fort St. Louis — at Starved Rock on the 
Illinois. But his position had become difficult. For one 
thing, in 1672 Louis XIV had embarked on another costly 
European war which had turned his eyes away from North 
America. LaSalle had been operating with money invested 
with him by private individuals who had received little 
return and were now growing impatient. Futhermore, the 
new governor at Quebec distrusted LaSalle and relayed 
that distrust to the court. By 1684 LaSalle was on his way 
back to France to recoup his fading prestige. 


While in France he somehow managed to rally support 
for a scheme he had had ever since he had reached the 
Gulf, viz., to establish a colony there between Florida 
and Mexico. His forts in the north controlled one hinge 
of the Mississippi; a Gulf colony would control the other. 

On July 24th, 1684, with colonists, soldiers, live-stock 
and supplies, LaSalle set sail from La Rochelle. The fol- 
lowing January, after a long delay enroute while LaSalle 
recovered from a near-fatal illness, they landed on the 
Texas coast at Matagorda Bay, about halfway between 
the sites of Galveston and Corpus Christi. The colony was 
established, and entered at once upon a brief, sad history. 
Some of the settlers, discouraged by the look of the land 
and the bickering between LaSalle and the naval com- 
mander, accompanied the latter back to France. Of the 
two ships remaining, one ran aground and sank before 
unloading her cargo, and the other was lost soon after- 
ward in a storm. Sickness quickly decimated the group, 
and finally LaSalle was forced to set off on foot with a 
party of 16 men toward Fort St. Louis on the IIlinois to 
bring relief. 

LaSalle had always been a taciturn man who drove his 
followers as hard as himself and found it difficult to win 
their love. On March 19th, 1687 he went off to bring back 
a small hunting party which had failed to return promptly. 
Its members ambushed and killed him. 

The survivors of LaSalle’s relief expedition finally 
reached the Illinois and a rescue mission started toward 
Texas. But it failed. In the spring of 1689 a Spanish 
party arrived at Matagorda Bay and found that the re- 
maining colonists had been slaughtered by Indians. 

All his life LaSalle’s ideas had over-reached his ability 
to realize them. He seems to have been the first Frenchman 
to grasp the idea that France might build an empire in 
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The death of the imperious LaSalle comes in an ambush by 
his own men, firing at him from the bushes at right. 


the Mississippi Valley, but the crown was not willing at 
the time to finance such dreams. Nevertheless, he found 
and named Louisiana, and some years after his death 
other Frenchmen, missionaries and colonists, were able to 
follow his track and build upon his discoveries. 

The European wars which had made the French court 
so niggardly in support of LaSalle continued after his 
death, and not until 1699 was another attempt made to 
establish a colony on the Gulf. In that year Pierre. Le- 
Moyne d’Iberville and his younger brother, Bienville, 
landed a group of settlers on the Bay of Biloxi, and in 
1719 the seat of government was transferred to New 
Orleans, which then became headquarters for all of Louis- 
iana — extending the length of the Mississippi Valley and 
reaching as far eastward as modern Terre Haute, Indiana, 
and as far westward as French missionaries and traders 
had influence. Eventually priests of three separate orders 
— the Capuchins, the Jesuits and the Carmelites — were 
working in Louisiana, each in charge of a vicar-general re- 
siding in New Orleans but subject to the Bishop of Que- 
bec. As they had been in Canada, the Jesuits became in 
Louisiana the missionaries of the frontier. And in 1727 
Ursulines arrived to educate the young women of the 


colony. 
France held Louisiana only for a little more than 50 


years; it passed by treaty into Spanish hands in 1762, and 
though France regained it in 1800, it was sold to the 
United States in 1803. Yet in this relatively brief period 
of time French priests and nuns did their work so well that 
from New Orleans, heart of French Louisiana, a living 
Catholicism still radiates throughout the Lower South. 






France’s rule and political influence in the New World end 


Shortly before he died in 1715, Louis XIV asked that 
the five-year-old boy who was to succeed him as Louis XV 
be brought to his sickroom and placed on the bed beside 
him. “I have loved war too much,” the dying king said to 
the child, “do not imitate me in this nor in my too great 
expenditures.” As far as New France was concerned, the 
king in his candor had put his finger on the source of the 
trouble. For the attention and support he gave to the 
colony immediately after 1663 lasted only about ten 
years; from then until he died his attention and his reve- 
nues were so completely absorbed in Europe that little of 
either was left for North America. 

But that brief decade of lavish subsidy had taught 
Church, State and people in New France how dangerous 
dependency on the crown could be. If money was needed 
to fortify a town, build a hospital, or supplement the in- 
come of a starving curé, the King was asked to supply it, 
and he did. Legal disputes so petty that they should have 
been settled on the spot were referred to the court. And the 
King had constantly to arbitrate disputes among the Gov- 
ernor, the Intendant and the Bishop — not all of whom, 
in the colony’s later years, had the probity or talent of 
Frontenac, Talon or Laval. Moreover, the seigniorial 


system, for all its virtues, had one great flaw: since the 
habitant was essentially dependent on the seignior, New 
France never developed a base of self-reliant people like 
those who built the English colonies and bound them 
together into a new nation. 

The little boy who had listened to Louis XIV’s deathbed 
advice grew up to be one of the worst rulers France had 
ever known, with most of his predecessor’s vices and little 
of his genius. Reaction against the monarchy, growing 
during the reign of Louis XIV, sharpened; a few decades 
later it culminated in revolution. Opposition to the Church 
was flourishing too, as the spiritual renaissance of the 
seventeenth century tapered off. Except in isolated in- 
stances, no longer were men of the calibre of Jogues, de 
Brébeuf and le Caron coming out to the missions. 

Once the financial support of the crown ceased, the 
number of new settlers also began to decline, falling well 
below the rate at which they had come in the 1660's. By 
1698 there were only 14,000 Frenchmen in all of North 
America. By contrast, Massachusetts alone had 80,000 
people; together the English colonies had 250,000. 


This was the time — the beginning of the 18th century 
— when the always-latent struggle between France and 


Daring tactics won Quebec for the English. A volunteer force climbed up to the Plains of Abraham, a mile from the city, and hel 
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England for control of the continent began in earnest. 
Three wars were fought between 1700 and the outbreak 
of the climactic Seven Years War (known also as the 
French and Indian War) in 1754. The French in America 
held their own during the first three, but in the last, especi- 
ally after the energetic, dynamic William Pitt became 
Britain’s Secretary of State for War in 1757, New France 
lost heavily. The end came with the fall of Quebec (be- 
low) in 1759. By the Treaty of Paris in 1763 France 
yielded all her possessions westward to the Mississippi, 
keeping only two small islands plus Louisiana, which by 
secret treaty she had already ceded to Spain the year before. 


IT Is NOT easy to assess the legacy of France in North 
America. She was not here nearly as long as were the 
Spanish; her people never came in numbers even ap- 
proaching those of the English. This is not the place to 
analyze the political effects of French occupation, especi- 
ally her influence in stimulating the westward growth of 
the United States through her pioneering efforts in the 
Mississippi Valley. Two other achievements, however, 


stand out strongly: France’s treatment of the Indians and’ 


the religious heritage she left behind in Canada. 


pen a path for the main army; in the savage battle that followed, the English prevailed and ended French power in North America. 


France’s relations with the American Indian bore 
through a century and a half the mark of honor. From 
the very first, beginning with Champlain, she kept her 
word in treaties with them, did not either exploit or 
slaughter them, and sought to bring them out of super- 
stition and into the light of Christianity. It is true that 
occasionally there were breaches of faith, but these were 
far from the general rule. It is also true that many civil 
officials sanctioned the brandy trade, which demoralized 
the Indians. But always the bishops and the missionaries 
fought this traffic, the bishops putting pressure on the 
government at Quebec, the missionaries trying to keep 
their Indian converts away from those who would debauch 
them in order to fatten the profit from the fur trade. By 
contrast, the British and American record is one of broken 
treaties and wanton slaughter. 

The Church is now almost 350 years old in French 
Canada. It speaks well of the French pioneers — Bishop 
Laval, the diocesan clergy he established so well and 
trained so carefully, Mére Marie’s Ursulines and the 
members of other Orders — Jesuits, Sulpicians, Recollects 
—that the descendants of the habitants of New France to- 
day stand among the most fervent members of the Church. 


A monk at Gethsemani stores cheeses for aging. 
Trappists first produced Port du Salut in 1865, 




















The bread baked at Berryville, Virginia, 
includes white, rye and pumpernickel, is 
sold to consumers in the neighborhood. 


St. Joseph’s Abbey in Spencer, Mass., 
has ultra-modern equipment for 
making flavorsome jams and jellies. 


In the ceramic studio at Huntsville, 
Utah, a monk puts finishing 
touches on a flower bowl. 


Brother Beekeeper watches over 
honey production at Iowa’s Our 
Lady of New Melleray Abbey. 


TRAPPIST PRODUCTS 


U.S. abbeys offer cheese, bread, chinchilla cages 


One of the paradoxes of the religious life is that strict austerity can go hand 
in hand with the rarest kind of excellence in taste, particularly in matters of 
food and drink. Liqueurs such as Benedictine and Chartreuse are bywords 
among connoisseurs, and anyone who has ever eaten at a Trappist guest-house 
' will have memories of superb coffee, magnificent, full-bodied bread, vigorous 
_ cheeses and vegetables fr&ésh as paradise. 

The Trappists, because they are vegetarians, have always been interested in 
high-quality bread and cheese (in 1865 they first put out Port du Salut at their 
French abbey of that name) as staples of their diet, and in such sweeteners 
and feast-day items as jam and honey. But besides producing these things for 
their own table, the Trappists have often sold them to the general public in order 
to provide income for their monasteries’ upkeep. In the United States a number 
of Trappist houses now offer a variety of items for sale, usually to consumers 
in the immediate locality, or on a regional basis, but increasingly by mail-order. 
_ The products are not confined to foodstuffs: such diverse articles as ceramics, 
7 Mass vestments, incense, hard-wood furniture, rosaries, Christmas cards and 
| ages for chinchillas may all be purchased. At the right is a list of Trappist 
% houses, together with the products one can buy from them locally or by mail. 
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ABBEY OF OUR LADY OF GETHSEMANI, Trappist 
P. O., Kentucky: bread (available locally), 
cheese, Christmas cards, vestments, chalices. 
ABBEY OF OUR LADY OF THE HOLY TRINITY, 
Huntsville, Utah: bread, (available locally), 
ceramics, chinchilla cages, custom-built 
hard-wood furniture, rosaries. 

ABBEY OF OUR LADY OF NEW MELLERAY. |)ubuque. 
Towa: incense, comb and liquid honey. 
MONASTERY OF OUR LADY OF THE HOLY kOss. 
Berryville, Virginia: bread (available 

locally) and ceramics. 

SI. JOSEPH’S ABBEY, Spencer, Mass.: 

vestments and rosaries (available only 

through monastery). Milk (available 

locally from King Super Markets, Worcester) 
Christmas cards (available throughout New 
England and in New York—R. H. White's, 
Filene’s, Lord and Taylor, B. Altman’s). 

Jams and jellies (available in New England 
and B. Altman’s and Charles & Co., New York). 
TRAPPIST MONASTERY OF OUR LADY OF MEPKIN, 
Moncks Corner, South Carolina: cinnamon 
buns, bread and eggs (available locally only). 
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| ALL HER LIFE high-spirited Elizabeth of Hungary, be- 
' trothed at four, married at fourteen, a widow at twenty 
_ and dead at twenty-four, sought objects worthy of her 
' love and found them — in the poor, in her husband and, 
in one culminating and ecstatic gift of herself, in God. Of 

high royal blood in one of those ages when royalty 
' thought of itself as just below divinity, she left a record 


of self-effacement, humility and voluntary sacrifice rarely 
_ matched even by those for whom such virtues do not con- 


stitute betrayals of rank. 

In 1211, when Elizabeth was four, a marriage was 
arranged for her by her father, King Andrew of Hungary, 
and her prospective father-in-law, Hermann I, Landgrave 
of Thuringia. Dressed in a silken, gold-embroidered robe 
and placed in a silver cradle, she was carried to the castle 
of Wartburg in Germany where Ludwig, her eleven-year- 
old fiancé, awaited her. With her came several Hungarian 
ladies-in-waiting, a harpist whose music would console 
her in the event of homesickness, and some girls her own 
age to be her companions in Germany, a country which 
then as now presented to the stranger a double face, both 
barbaric and softly sentimental. Elizabeth’s dowry con- 
sisted of jewels, silks and the tremendous sum of 1,000 
silver marks. 

The marriage was one of expediency intended to 
strengthen a political alliance between Andrew and Her- 
mann, but the actual ceremony could not of course take 
place until both children were of age. So, as a gesture 
symbolic of the future union, the infant Elizabeth was 
placed on the night of her arrival in the bed of state next 
to Ludwig. 

The Thuringian court, where Elizabeth was to be raised 
as a German princess, was a worldly and magnificent one. 
Yet the girl quickly displayed a love of God and His poor 
which from later accounts was a reproach to the sophisti- 
cated courtiers. As a child she made frequent visits to the 
chapel, even interrupting her play at times. And she de- 
lighted in giving alms out of her pocket money. 

What must have been even more of a surprise to the 
court was that Elizabeth and Ludwig soon became inti- 
mate friends. The girl had great admiration and affection 
for her “brother” Ludwig, and he in turn served as her 
fond protector and defender against members of the court 
who criticized her piety and penances. Sorrow and a crisis 
brought them even closer together. Two years after Eliza- 
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beth’s arrival her mother was assassinated by Hungarian 
nobles in a dynastic squabble. Then Ludwig’s father and 
brother died and Ludwig’s mother, Sophia, and her cour- 
tiers begged him to send Elizabeth back to Hungary. She 
was more fit for life as a nun, they argued, than to be the 
wife of a German nobleman. But Ludwig, who was then 
only fourteen, refused. 

At last, in 1221, shortly after Ludwig had become Land- 
grave, he and Elizabeth were married. He was then 21 
and she 14. Legend has it that when the new Landgravine 
entered the church of Our Lady of Eisenach she removed 
her coronet because she could not bear to wear a crown 
of gold in the presence of One who had worn thorns. As 
a young wife Elizabeth practised fasting and scourging 
and made her servants chastise her on Fridays and fast 
days. She also began a lifelong practise of spending long 
periods of prayer by her bed each night; sometimes her 
attendants would find her in the morning collapsed against 
the bed, asleep on her knees. 

She showed another side, however. .Her detractors, 
hitherto disapproving of what they considered her nun- 
like existence, were now half-amused, half-disgruntled by 
the joy she took in her husband. They claimed to be 
scandalized by her practise of sitting next to him at meals, 
a breach of Thuringian custom, by her insistence on fre- 
quently accompanying him on his hunting trips, and by 
the fact that when he left the castle on affairs of state she 
would weep piteously and dress herself in a hair shirt and 
widow’s weeds until he returned. What discomfitted the 
courtiers still more perhaps was that upon his arrival she 
would put on her best dress and make herself as attractive 
as she could. 

There was beauty in this but there was danger. One day, 
according to some of her biographers, Elizabeth became 
caught up in sudden admiration of her husband while they 
were hearing Mass together. She lost awareness of every- 
thing but his presence, until she suddenly heard the bell 
ring for the Elevation and looking up saw that the Host 
was bleeding. Realizing that she was in peril of loving 
her husband for his own rather than for God’s sake, she 
was overcome with remorse and remained in church all 
that day, praying and weeping. When Ludwig came to 
bring her home, she would not let him comfort her. 

Whatever the truth of this story, it points up the fact 
that Elizabeth had to be warned against the excesses of 
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her own nature, and it is certainly true that though her | 


love for Ludwig never wavered, there increased steadily 
in her a balancing devotion to the poor and a penitential 
selflessness. 

She was given frequent opportunities to prove herself. 
Once when Ludwig was in Italy Thuringia was stricken 
with severe floods and famine. Elizabeth assumed control 
and distributed alms everywhere, even parting with state 
robes and ornaments and spending so much money on the 
sufferers that some castles and small towns of the domain 
had to be put in pledge to raise funds. When Ludwig 
returned, his steward complained that Elizabeth had 
squandered his possessions. “Let her give in God’s name 
and do good to the poor,” Ludwig answered. 

Again, when she learned of a new religious order based 
on the ideal of voluntary poverty — the Franciscans — 
and met one of its members, a Brother Rodeger, she be- 
came intensely interested, to the point of helping the 
Order found a monastery at Eisenach in 1225. From 
Brother Rodeger she also learned of a “third order” which 
provided a definite rule of life for those in the world; 
when she became a Franciscan tertiary, St. Francis himself 
sent her his well-worn habit. 

About this time Elizabeth asked Pope Honorius III for 
a spiritual director and he appointed a former inquisitor, 
the austere and ascetic Konrad of Marburg. Thus began 
a new and trying phase. Elizabeth had first to take an 
oath of total obedience to Konrad, excepting only matters 
concerning the rights of her husband. No one could have 
been more unrelenting than this man of cold reason as 
he drove Elizabeth toward spiritual perfection. His treat- 
ment of the young woman, so different from himself in 
nature, was almost unbelievably severe. 

For one thing he forbade Elizabeth to eat food at the 
castle that might have been obtained at the expense of 
the poor. This necessarily imposed strict dietary rules 
upon her which were often impossible to interpret and 
apply. More painful to Elizabeth, he tried, as a means 
of mortification, to temper her generosity. She dutifully 
observed the letter, if not the spirit, of some of his com- 
mands. Once, when Konrad forbade her to give alms of 
more than a penny to each beggar, she followed his in- 
structions but told the men to keep coming back. 


| N 1227, WHEN ELIZABETH was 20, Ludwig volunteered 
for a Crusade the Emperor Frederick II was to lead. By 
this time he and Elizabeth had three children — two girls 
and a boy — and were expecting a fourth. Fearing Eliza- 
beth’s reaction, Ludwig delayed telling her of his inten- 
tion, until one day she accidentally discovered his cru- 
sader’s emblem. There was an emotional scene which 
ended by her accepting his mission as God’s will. But when 
he left she rode alongside and had to be forcibly separated 
from him when they reached a previously appointed place 
of parting. Back at the castle she put on her widow’s weeds 
and spent long periods praying for her husband’s safety, 


yet she seemed to know she would never see him again. A 
new and radically different life was beginning. 

Ludwig never got to Palestine; stricken with a fever, 
he died at Otranto in Italy. When the news reached Eliza. 
beth shortly after the birth of their fourth child, she 
murmured, “The world with all its joys is now dead 
to me.” 

After Ludwig’s death his brother Heinrich assumed 
control of the state; one of his first acts was to seize 
Elizabeth’s dowry. Late one night Elizabeth fled the castle, 
accompanied only by two loyal women-in-waiting. Their 
first shelter was a shed which had been a pig-pen. Later, 
she was taken in by her aunt, abbess of a German convent. 
From then on, through a succession of ordeals — she was 
several times separated from and reunited with her chil- 
dren; she became the unwilling center of tension between 
Thuringia and a Hungary bent on avenging her; the last 
remnants of her social position were stripped away — she 
continued to pray for God to give her contempt for tem. 
poral things, to root out her love for her children and in- 
spire her with courage to bear insults. Events moved to- 
ward her spiritual completion. 

The Crusaders returned with Ludwig’s remains. Eliza- 
beth offered a touching prayer beside his coffin. “You 
know, O Lord, that I loved him more than anything in 
this world, because he loved You and because he was my 
husband. Thou knowest that all my life I should have 
been glad to live with him in want and wretchedness, to 
beg my bread from door to door, only to have the happi- 
ness of being with him. But as it has pleased You to take 
him to Yourself, I am perfectly resigned to Your Holy 
Will. And if by saying one Our Father I could recall him 
to life against Your will I would not say it. Only this | 
ask: grant unto him eternal rest and to me grace to serve 
You faithfully until my last breath.” 

At the funeral Konrad succeeded in getting back Eliza- 
beth’s dowry, which he persuaded her to keep for her 
charities — in the town of Marburg, where she later 
built a hospital, and in Eisenach, where she had already 
built two. From then on Elizabeth wore the Franciscan 
habit and devoted herself to the care of the sick, particu- 
larly lepers, who had always been her special concern. 

Nothing remained to her — parents, husband, children, 
friends, wealth, prestige, position . . . all were gone. Kon- 
rad, in one last stroke of perfectionism, ordered her two 
longtime servants to be sent away and replaced by several 
pious but unpleasant women to assist her in her works of 
charity. Yet she seemed to be sustained by a great dream 
of peace and love, her will centered on Christ and her 
days taken up with serving His smitten ones. At last, as 
she passed her 24th year, and fourth of widowhood, this 
amazing woman died, on November 17, 1231. Four years 
later she was canonized by Pope Gregory IX. To this 
day place-names around Eisenach testify to her trans- 
forming presence — “Elizabeth’s Fountain,” “Elizabeth’- 
Valley” they read. And to the people upon whose ancestors 
she made such an impression she is still “our dear Saint 
Elizabeth,” childlike, holy and compassionate. — K. G. 


St. Elizabeth and Brother Rodeger, 
an Austrian primitive painting, 
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THE NATURE OF UNBELIEF 


One of the most heartening fea- 
tures of the contemporary Catholic 
scene is the growing audience for 
works of a solidly theological and 
philosophical nature. To this audi- 
ence Jean Guitton, a French au- 
thor of a brilliant study of the Blessed 
Virgin, offers another thoughtful and 
probing work—The Problem of Jesus 
(Kenedy, $3.75). 

Technically, the book belongs to 
Apologetics—that branch of theology 
which systematically establishes the 
divine origin and authority of the 
Church. Guitton’s method, however, 
is a rather startling departure from 
the overworked pattern of “Why we 
are right and our opponents wrong.” 
What he does is to imagine himself 
a typical agnostic of good will who 
has set aside a week of his vacation 
to clarify his ideas about Jesus, and 
who keeps a diary chronicling his ex- 
plorations and final discovery of the 
truth. 

This literary device is more than 
a clever trick to add novelty to old, 
familiar material. It remedies what 
has been a common failure of most 
recent apologists: the failure really 
to enter into the state of mind of a 
sincere non-believer who is almost 
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passionately willing to be guided by 
reason. And ironically such apolo- 
getics-in-reverse has the effect of put- 
ting into sharper focus the inherent 
weaknesses of both the “scientific” 
and mythical approaches to the Gos- 
pels; as Guitton’s hypothetical ag- 
nostic tries rigorously to use each 
approach, he finds himself sinking 
ever deeper into contradictions and 
difficulties, until he is forced either 
to embrace Christianity or jettison 
his reason. Presented in this way, 
Apologetics is no longer the abstract 
analysis of Christian truth; it be- 
comes an absorbing drama of conver- 
sion wherein truth is felt along the 
pulse. 

Guitton’s method opens up some 
new and important perspectives on 
what he would call the “philosophy 
of religion.” Perhaps the most inter- 
esting of these is that he sees greater 
apologetic value in Jesus’ words than 
in His miraculous works. “Miracles,” 
he writes, “are no help in grasping 
intimate reality. On the other hand 
a saying of Jesus’ gives me access 
to the mystery of a person.” It may 
well be, as Guitton suggests, that 
modern man, with his suspicion of 
the miraculous, might come more 


easily to the mystery of God by 
weighing the words of the Incarnate 
Word. 

Another effect of Guitton’s method 
is to deepen our understanding of, 
and charity toward, those numerous 
agnostics who cannot, in all sincerity, 
frame an answer to the recurring 
question, “What think you of Christ?” 
Many Catholics, as Newman ob- 
served, “have never had the tempta- 
tion to doubt, and never the oppor- 
tunity to be certain.” Paradoxically, 
their own unexamined faith often 
leaves them impatient with the ago- 
nized seeking of the sincere non- 
believer. To such Catholics the way 
to faith is as simple as opening a 
door, but for the searcher it is a 
labyrinth. Guitton’s imaginary ag- 
nostic finally comes to the harbor of 
truth; this log-book of his difficult 
journeyings makes salutary reading 
for those Catholics who have been 
spared the demands and dangers of 
the trek.—P. J. SCHARPER 


PROTESTANT, CATHOLIC, Jew, by Will 
Herberg (Doubleday, $4.00), sub- 
titled “An essay in American religious 
sociology,” is a stimulating inquiry 
into the question why the citizens of 
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the feasts and seasons 


of the Church year 


AROUND THE YEAR 
WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY 


By MARIA AUGUSTA TRAPP 


Filled with joyous and reverent ways to observe 
every season, and family celebrations as well. 
Songs, stories, Old-World recipes, holiday lore . . . 
how to make créches, Christmas angels, Advent 
wreaths, Easter eggs, etc. The Family Book of the 
Year, festively illustrated by Rosemary Trapp and 
Nikolaus E. Wolff. Just published, $3.95 


THE TRAPP FAMILY 
BOOK OF CHRISTMAS SONGS 


Songs from all Christian ages and many lands, each foreign song in its 
original language and English translation. Illustrated with Christmas 
scenes in color. Arranged for voice and piano by Franz Wasner. $3.50 





WITH THE BIBLE 
THROUGH THE CHURCH YEAR 


By RICHARD BERON, O.S.B. Bible stories arranged within the frame- 
work of the liturgical year. Illustrated in color by Benedictine monks. 
“One would like to see it used in every Catholic home.”—Rev. John S. 
Kennedy. $4.95 





HOLINESS IS WHOLENESS 


By JOSEF GOLDBRUNNER. An eminent theologian and psychologist 
applies the findings of depth psychology to the religious life. $1.75 





JUSTICE 


By JOSEF PIEPER. A study of the second cardinal virtue and its rela- 
tion to the modern world, by the Thomist philosopher and author of 
Fortitude and Temperance. $2.75 
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this country, who are building and 
joining churches or synagogues at an 
unprecedented rate, seem neverthe- 
less to possess a culture far removed 
from true commitment to Jewish. 
Christian traditions. Mr. Herberg’s 
diagnosis is temperate. Perhaps the 
harshest thing he has to say is the 
familiar observation that what char. 
acterizes religion in America is “faith 
in faith” rather than unreserved, well- 
informed dedication to the creeds es- 
poused. A corollary to this is that 
“positive thinking” is in itself no 
basis for spirituality. 

The main sections of the book ex- 
amine Protestantism, Catholicism and 
Judaism against the background of 
the experience of immigration. Her- 
berg believes that all three have “suc- 
cessfully negotiated” the transition 
from Europe to the United States and 
that the lines of religious demarca- 
tion are now relatively static, each 
community being fairly impervious 
to influences from outside. The one 
important new factor, he says, is that 
the number of persons having “no 
religion” has been decreasing. 

In a concluding chapter of special 
pertinence Herberg notes that inter- 
faith activities such as the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
are generally viewed more skeptically 
by Protestants than by Catholics and 
that the real threat of secularism 
comes from the difficulty of distin- 
guishing the true secularist from the 
frequently encountered religious po- 
seur.—GeorcE N. SHUSTER 


A GERMAN OFFicer, by Serge Grous- 
sard (Putnam, $3.00), sets down in 
cold metallic sequence, like ramrods 
laid end to end, the post-World War 
II history of a typical German army 
officer. Karl Brucken has served his 
country with a kind of metaphysical 
devotedness through victory, disaster, 
changes of regime and fluctuations in 
personal fortune, retaining a stiff and 
impregnable pride in his status and an 
indifference to moral or political issues 
except as they touched on his concep- 
tion of duty. Having been maimed in 
battle and lacking any skills that 
might be useful in a demilitarized 
Germany, he seems poorly equipped 
to survive the bitter postwar struggle 
for existence. But he does survive, 
nourished by iron will and a narrow 
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By 
The California creators of America’s most dis- 
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subjects. Each card is outstanding for design, 
rich in reverence. All are from originals by 
well-known artist Robert Cary, now designing 
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Byzantine cards, 6 designs, glowing colors 
and gold. 25¢ each 
Contemporary “‘little slims,“” 6 bright sub- 
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appeal, 5 colors and gold. 25¢ each 
14 historic Madonnas of the Americas, 
Favorite Madonnas. 15¢ each 


Ask for Serrana cards at your religious or gift 
shops, or write for free circular, details on 
special “sampler sets.” Counter books for 
dealers. 
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ideal of service and patriotism which 
he feels certain is only temporarily 
out of favor. When Germany is re- 
armed, this time in alliance with her 
former enemies, he slips effortlessly 
into a high-ranking staff post, as un- 
concerned as ever with politics. His 
world has come back to him, and not 
even his impending death—at the 
hands of a vengeance-seeking Pole 
from a village whose ruthless military 
governor he had been—can make him 
question it. 

Though Karl Brucken was not a 
Nazi, he was something perhaps even 
more disquieting: the servant of a 
ruinous delusion with roots older than 
Hitler. The savage aberration of 
Nazism has been forcibly cut away, 
but what is always with us, in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, is the perverse 
longing of men to cede responsibility 
and identity to the absolute state, con- 
ceived as life-giver, stern judge and 
imperious lover. In the figure of this 
lame, one-armed ex-colonel who while 
he searches garbage pails for food re- 
mains high-necked in arrogance and 
bides his time, and who is all the 
more convincing for being shown as 
the possessor of certain ordinary hu- 
man virtues, we have the alarming, 
not-to-be-avoided portrait of such a 
man.—RIcHARD GILMAN 


Tue Roap to “Human Destiny,” by 
Mary Lecomte du Niioy (Longmans, 
Green, $5.00). A few years ago a book 
called Human Destiny caused quite a 
stir by proposing that there is a con- 
tinuity in evolution and that man, hav- 
ing evolved biologically, must continue 
to evolve spiritually, exercising his rea- 
son and free will and gradually reduc- 
ing what remains in him of the brute. 
Many found hope and inspiration in the 
book, though there were others who 
criticized the drabness of its theory, its 
lack of a theology of grace and its igno- 
rance of Providence. Its author was an 
eminent French scientist, Pierre Le- 
comte du Niioy, whose wife Mary has 
now written his biography. 

As a young man du Niioy had a varied 
career as a short-story writer, actor and 
playwright, but he finally channeled his 
versatile talents into scientific research, 
gaining a high reputation in Europe 
and the United States. After the Nazi 
capture of Paris he and his wife fled 
to America, where he began to concen- 
trate almost exclusively on philosophical 
and religious questions, convinced that 
modern man would have to make a dy- 
namic spiritual response to the chal- 
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This lively, readable life history tells 
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GOD AND HIS 
CREATION 


Theology Library—Vol. ll 
Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. 


Divided into three parts: God Exists, 
God Creates and God Governs, the vol- 
ume comprises twelve chapters by spe- 
cialists in theology, who provide a com- 
bination of theological presentation, new 
insights, inspiration and readability. New 
developments in theology are presented 
in light of official directives and pro- 

















ASPECTS OF THE 
CHURCH 


Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. 


These essays form a penetrating ex- 
ploration into the nature of the Church. 
The author deals with her problems, her 
origin, her interior life, her Catholicity 
and her Sanctity. He discusses the role of 
the hierarchy and the laity. He examines 
the relationship of the Church to sepa- 
rated churches and to the non-believer. 
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THE PSALMS 


Introduction by Mary Perkins Ryan 


A beautiful modern translation of the Psalms! 


The introduction helps us appreciate the Psalms 
and to use them effectively as our prayers. The notes 
on each Psalm give a summary of the prayer, its 
relation to the New Testament when one exists, and 
its use in the Liturgy. Washable binding. 


$3.95 





LEND ME YOUR HANDS 
Bernard Meyer, M.M. 
A best-seller! In its second printing. 


Here is the popular book that tells us why the work 
of the Church will fail if the laity are not active. It 
explains to us what we must do in Catholic Action. 
It shows us the many ways we can bring our religion 
into everyday life. 


$3.50 
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lenge of materialistic systems that im- 
periled his freedom and dignity. Hu- 
man Destiny was the culmination of 
twenty years of research and study on 
the origin of the universe and man’s 
place in it. But during those years 
grace had been operating persistently 
in du Niioy, and after reason had 
brought him to the edge of faith, grace 
drew him over. He was received into 
the Church on his deathbed. 

Mme. la Comtesse has fashioned a 
sympathetic if sentimentalized and un- 
critical portrait of her husband, quot- 
ing generously from his writings and 
letters. It would be interesting to know 
her opinion of du Niioy’s conversion, 
but she makes no comment and con- 
cludes with a plea for acceptance of his 
earlier, somewhat rationalistic theories. 


—Oona BurkKE 


21 Stayep, by Virginia Pasley (Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, $3.50). An impor- 
tant book, despite its wooden style and 
failure to probe really deeply into the 
lives of its subjects, because it raises 
the question of what is to be done with 
the “democrat” who defects to the Com- 
munists (in this case the 21 GI’s who 
chose to go with the Chinese Reds in- 
stead of returning home after the Ko- 
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rean War). The 21 (some- of whom 
have since defected again, from the 
Communists) have startlingly similar 
backgrounds. Almost all are from de- 
pressed neighborhoods and_ broken 
families, were rejected by relatives, 
neighbors and schoolmates and had 
little education; almost all have low 
IQ’s, went into the Army at an early 
age (some were below age at enlist- 
ment time), and had no understanding 
of the Korean War. The question to be 
answered is not so much military or 
political as moral and religious: are 
such men to be thought of as lost sheep 
who must be searched for and restored 
to the fold when found, or are they to 
be made into something much more 
comfortable to society—scapegoats? 
—C.W. 


In True Moratity ANp ITs Counter- 
FEITs (McKay, $3.00), Dr. Dietrich Von 
Hildebrand makes another valuable 
contribution to the philosophy of Chris- 
tion morality, this time examining two 
modern ethical reactions to pharisaism 
and spiritual mediocrity: the “circum- 
stance ethics” of certain Existentialists 
and the “sin mysticism” of such impor- 
tant novelists as Greene, Mauriac and 
Gertrude Von le Fort. 





Von Hildebrand realizes that these 
two contemporary ethical tendencies 
have some justification in a world where 
Christian morality has become bourgeois 
and conventional. But he also diagnoses 
each as being itself a distortion of true 
Christian morality. 

Thus the Existentialist, anxious to 
preserve the full personalism of man’s 
relation to God, insists on the unique- 
ness of every moral choice. But the 
very strength of this insistence drives 
him to deny, in practice, the value of 
general moral principles, and forces 
him into the subtle error of expecting 
a private revelation of God’s will, re- 
ferring exclusively to his own situation. 

Similarly, the “sin mysticism” of 
Mauriac or Greene would seem to pro- 
ject into sin a mysterious depth, “a halo 
of humility” which protects the sinner 
from pharisaism and leaves open a 
passage for God. But as the saints have 
shown, this salutary humility does not 
normally result from the experience of 
sin but from the experience of temp- 
tation. Further, to attempt to endow 
sin with a certain glory as a felix culpa 
is to minimize its ugliness and distort 
its reality as a turning from God. 

As a background for these analyses 
von Hildebrand has penetrating chap- 
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ters on such themes as The Pharisee, 
The Tragic Sinner, and Freedom of 
Spirit, which make the book of more 
than specialized interest. For he is a 
writer who is continually stimulating 
and suggestive, even when he does not 
compel our full assent.—P.J.S. 


Tue CHURCH OF THE WorpD INCARNATE: 
The Apostolic Hierarchy, by Charles 
Journet (Sheed and Ward, $7.50), pro- 
vides the serious reader with one of 
those rare encounters: a theological 
treatise that at once impresses by its 
range of scholarship and delights by its 
richness of vision. The first of a pro- 
jected four-volume work by an eminent 
European theologian who is interested 
neither in apologetics nor in a defense 
of the Church’s authority, it deals with 
the two powers, sacramental and juris- 
dictional, which constitute the Church’s 
apostolic hierarchy. Insisting on the 
identification of Christ with His Church, 
Journet locates her sacramental power 
in Christ the High Priest and her juris- 
dictional power in Christ the King. 
Hence the hierarchy, the “human” dis- 
penser of divine grace and truth, is at 
once a mystery and a miracle. Thus 
conceived, the hierarchy, in one of its 
highest functions, stimulates the exer- 


cise of charity within the Church, which 
is itself “an organism of love.” 

Msgr. Journet approaches the Church 
with the precision of a theologian and 
the ardor of a devoted son. He is an 
enemy of the stale formula and the 
mechanical concept, a writer to whom 
every facet of his subject is alive and 
interesting and who succeeds in illumi- 
nating everything he touches.—P.J.S. 


THE Seconp Miracte, by Peter Greave 
(Holt, $3.00). A well-written, often fas- 
cinating account of a year spent in an 
English leper home during which the 
author, an Englishman who had con- 
tracted leprosy in India, achieved, in 
addition to a triumph over the disease, 
a maturity of faith—the “second mir- 
acle.” The home was run by Anglican 
nuns and a more devoted, humble, self- 
less group of women would be hard to 
find. What they did for Greave, who 
had entered the home against his will 
and with the conviction that he was 
fated to a life of moral and physical 
exile, is a lesson in authentic charity. 


—R. G. 


Vision Books. A new series put out by 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy which the 
publishers hope “will give Catholic 
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MY LIFE FOR 
MY SHEEP 
by Alfred Duggan 


Author of The Little Emperors 


An acknowledged authority on the 
Middle Ages, Alfred Duggan has written 
a masterly biography of the martyr- 
archbishop of Canterbury who was a 
worldly Chancellor of England before 
undergoing the spiritual conversion that 
led him to give up his life in defense of 
the Church. In Mr. Duggan’s finest 
book, a great saint is seen in all the 
facets of his extraordinary personality. 

$5.00 

At all bookstores 
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15 select Christmas cards 


. . . because of the growing number of Catholics 
who feel that the content and design of current 
Christmas cards could be vastly improved, the 
Liturgical Press asked nine creative artists to 
give a modern expression to the Nativity message 
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JUBILEE’S life-time subscriptions 


@ For many of its readers JUBILEE occupies a very special position: it is 
the magazine, Catholic or secular, they most appreciate. And there is another 
way in which JUBILEE’s relationship to its readers is unique: many thou- 
sands of persons own the magazine through having bought stock in the 
corporation which publishes it. Whether enthusiasts, part-owners, or both, 
these readers share a continuing concern with JUBILEE’s welfare and/or a 
particular sense of participation in its operation. 


For those who want both never to be without JUBILEE and to play an active 
role in its development, we’ve set up a new plan—a Lifetime Subscription 
and a number of stock-shares in one package. Here are the details: 


THE SUBSCRIPTION: 12 monthly issues for the rest of your life. 


THE STOCK: 20 shares of Class A (non-voting) stock, with a par value 
of $1 each. 


THE CosT: $100. 


Among the advantages of becoming a lifetime subscriber are these: 


1. You are spared the entire renewal-problem. JUBILEE will keep coming 
to you year after year without any interruption. 
2. You will receive special low rates on Christmas gift subscriptions. 


3. Your stock shares will draw dividends as they are declared. 


Less tangible, perhaps, but equally meaningful is the gratification you'll get 
from making a spiritual and personal investment in a project designed to 
spread the Word of the Lord God, in all its glory, to the farthest ranges of 
His world. 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing 
Co., Inc., in order to promote and 
publish JUBILEE, offers 50,000 non-voting 
Class A shares, each share (par value $1) 
sold exclusively in combination with one 
1-year subscription, at $5 per package. 
No underwriter is engaged in this offering 
of charter packages. They are being 
offered directly by the Corporation. 
The expenses connected with this offering 
are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). A complete prospectus may 


be obtained through the magazine’s offices 
at 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
Because these securities are believed to be 
exempt from registration, they have not 
been registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; but such 
registration, if available, does not indicate 
the securities have been either approved 
or disapproved by the Commission 

or that the Commission has considered 
the accuracy of the statements in this 
communication. 
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377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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youth from nine to fifteen a vision of 
their heritage through the lives of 
saints, martyrs and lay heroes.” The 
first four titles are: Father Marquette 
and the Great Waters, by August Der. 
leth; St. John Bosco and the Children’s 
Saint, Dominic Savio, by Catherine 
Beebe; St. Francis [Xavier] of the 
Seven Seas, by Albert J. Nevins, M.M.; 
and St. Thérése and the Roses, by Helen 
Walker Homan. The price of each js 
$1.95. The books are well done, though 
there is plenty of room for improve. 
ment in the illustrations, particularly 
the dust jackets.—R. G. 


BEHIND THE Picture WINDow, by Ber- 
nard Rudofsky (Oxford, $4.00), is an 
investigation—at times screamingly fun- 
ny—of the conventional and uncon- 
ventional house, their inhabitants and 
their folkways. Rudofsky (who will 
be remembered for an earlier and 
equally iconoclastic work, Are Clothes 
Modern?) presents here his case for 
an uncluttered life—one in which cer- 
tain rights of the individual (to lead 
his life free from the intrusions of 
neighbors and with the obedience of 
his children) are respected. Readers 
who are not natural rebels will need 
thick skins to endure his pointed re- 
marks about customs connected with 
eating, sleeping, even dying. 
—CHRISTOPHER WoopDHOUSE 


Goop CuristiAN Men ReEJoice, by 
William Lawson, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, 
$2.50), treats the Beatitudes as God’s 
blueprint for man’s earthly happiness 
by showing them as the paradoxical 
instruments whereby “our joy may be 
made full” even amid poverty, sor- 
row and persecution. Father Lawson 
brings to this long essay a patient, 
accurate observation of men and man- 
ners; his unassailable good sense 
makes for unusual fine reading. 


—P.J.S. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, edited by Bruce 
Catton (American Heritage Publishing 
Co., $2.95). The latest editions (Nos. 
5 and 6) of this hard-cover “magazine” 
include some unusually interesting es- 
says, among them, “When Mary Lincoln 
was Adjudged Insane,” “De Soto and 
the Golden Road,” “A Medical Portrait 
of George Washington,” “Ghost Writer 
to Daniel Boone,” “Uncle Tom, the 
Theatre and Mrs. Stowe,” “The Giants 
of American Conservatism,” and “Three 
Years with Grant.” The articles are ex- 
tremely well written and are profusely 
and colorfully illustrated. 
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Father 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. 

For fifty years Father McNabb 
loved London, and was loved in 
return, as did few of his contem- 
poraries. Now at last, twelve years 
after his death, comes a biography 
cut to the measure of its out-sized 
subject. Here is the man himself 
sketched in the light of hitherto 
uncollected materials: personal re- 
collections, letters to his family, 
| correspondence with his giant 
circle of friends. $4.00 











Catholic Action and 
the Parish 


By Abbé G. Michonneau and 
Abbé R. Meurice 
Translated by Edmond Bonin 

A new work by the author of 
Revolution in a City Parish and 
The Missionary Spirit in Parish 
Life. This time Abbé Michonneau 
concentrates on the cooperation 
that should exist between the par- 
ish clergy and the local Catholic 
actionists. Abbé Meurice concludes 
the volume with a section on one 
of the Church’s youngest institutes, --"™ 
The Sons of Charity. $2.25 











The Curé d’Ars 


By Msgr. Francis Trochu 
Translated by Ronald Matthews 
Msgr. Trochu has now prepared 

this new, shorter version of one of 
the best-known saints of modern 
times—the Curé d’Ars. The present 
book follows the stages in the 
earlier career of the saint until he 
has wrought his transformation of 
the village of Ars. After this the 
author devotes separate chapters 
“| to different aspects of the Curé’s 








life. $3.00 





Garlic for Pegasus 


The Life of 
Brother Benito de Goes, S.J. 


By Wilfred P. Schoenberg, S.J. 
Commissioned by his superiors 
to find the lost kingdom of Cathay 
this Portuguese Jesuit lay brother 
set out on a fabulous mission that 
in its stark factual outlines rivals 
the most romantic cloak-and-dag- 
gerism of fiction. Here is a story 
of high adventure across the Roof 
of the World; the saga of one of 
the greatest of all Central Asiatic 
explorers; the heroic Jesuit who 
“sought Cathay and found Heaven.” |= 
$3.50 











Graceful Living 


A Course in the Appreciation of 
the Sacraments 
By John Fearon, O.P. 

This treatment of the seven 
sacraments presents fundamental 
Thomistic concepts and adds strik- 
ing analogies and practical reflec- 
tions. Written in a pleasing style, 
it will be easily understood and 
appreciated by all deeply con- 
cerned with Graceful Living. $2.50 
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THe Famiry oF Man (Simon and 
Schuster, paperbound $1, de luxe edi- 
tion $10). A compilation of the famous 
Edward Steichen photographic exhibi- 
tion at the Museum of Modern Art last 
summer (the show is now on tour in 
this country and abroad). The exhibit, 
as you may remember, ties all men, of 
whatever race, belief or state of life, 
into one gigantic family unit. The pho- 
tographs are excellent, the textual quo- 
tations apt, and the only criticism—a 
serious one—is philosophical, for the 
entire approach is on a humanistic 


level—C.W. 


THe SAInt oF THE Atom Bons, by 
Joseph Schilliger, translated by David 
Heimann (Newman, $2.50), is a short, 
ineptly done biography of Dr. Takashi 
Nagai, the Japanese scientist who died 
in 1951, partly as the result of radiation 
poisoning suffered in the atomic bomb- 
ing of Nagasaki six years before. Dr. 
Nagai’s life was a saga of heroism and 
selfless dedication to the spiritual re- 
generation of his people and to world 
peace, but The Saint of the Atom Bomb 
is not equal to it. An irritatingly “po- 
etic” style, a misguided attempt to place 
Nagai’s story in the context of the 
bomb’s development, and an unpleasant 
pietism are what drag it down.—H.W. 


Tue HaNnpMAD oF THE Lorp, by Adri- 
enne Von Speyr (David McKay, $3.00), 
is a generally interesting study of the 
Virgin Mary as the prototype of all 
Christians, co-redemptrix and media- 
trix of all graces and the perfect model 
both for marriage and the religious life. 
While not particularly profound or orig- 
inal, the book is satisfyingly free from 
the saccharine piety that taints so many 
devotional studies of the Blessed Mother. 

—O.B. 


Itatic HaNpwritinc, by Tom Gourdie 
(Studio, $2.75). A helpful guide to the 
learning of the Chancery hand, a style 
of penmanship which has undergone a 
revival during the last few years (for 
some reason it is especially popular 
with Catholic intellectuals). Despite its 
major drawback of endowing everyone 
with almost exactly the same character 
of writing, it has the advantages of 
clarity and beauty, qualities few Spen- 
cerian penmen can claim.—C.W. 


An ELizaBETHAN Sonc Book, music 
edited by Noah Greenberg, text edited 
by W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman 
(Anchor Books, $1.25). A magnificent 
compilation of madrigals, rounds and 
part-songs from the great age of Eng- 
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Biography 
CROSS UPON CROSS 

The Life of Pope Pius IX, by Rev. 

Francis Beauchesne Thornton 
Here is the first life of the saintly Pius IX 
written for American readers by an Ameri- 
can author. The always moving story is 
enlivened by many anecdotes both amus- 
ing and touching. The whole work is the 
result of careful research in the Vatican 
library and in the archives of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites where the Pope’s 
cause of beatification is now under con= 
sideration. A_ selection of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation. 264 pages. $3.75. 


IN HEAVEN WE SHALL REST 
The Life of Vincent Pallotti, Pioneer 
of Catholic Action, by Katherine 

Burton 

Father Pallotti, whose canonization is ex- 
pected in 1956, and has been declared 
one of the pioneers who formed Catholic 
Action. This book tells of his genial dispo- 
sition and the marvelous cures worked 
through him even during his lifetime. A 
book for all who are interested in Catho- 
lic Action. 220 pages. $3.50. 


Liturgy 


THE MASS OF THE ROMAN RITE 
(Missarum Sollemnia) 

Vol. 2, by Rev. Joseph A. Jungmann, 
S.J. Translated by Rev. Francis 
Brunner, C.SS.R. 

This is the second and final volume of the 
standard work on the history and develop- 
ment of the Mass prayers and ceremonies. 
The first volume gives a treatment of the 
history of the Mass in general, and the 
prayers and ceremonies from the begin- 
ning of Mass to the Offertory. This second 
volume continues the detailed study of the 
Mass ceremonies from the Offertory to the 
end of Mass. 540 pp. $9.25 net; $18.50 

per set of two volumes. 


Meditation 


DAILY BREVIARY MEDITATIONS 
By the Most Rev. Joseph Angrisani, 
D.D.; Translated by Rev. Joseph 
McMullin, Ph.D.; preface by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph A. Nelson, P.A., D.D. 
The meditations follow day by day the 
Scripture lessons of the Roman Breviary. 
Each meditation goes directly to the heart 
of some spiritual question and is expressed 
in clear, modern language. The style is 
marked by a sense of humor combined with 
sound spirituality. Here is the perfect com- 
plement to the daily reading of the 
Breviary. 4 Vols., 18 mo.—4 x 6% inches. 
79-2001—Levant grain, simulated leather, 
yellow edge, boxed. Set of 4 Volumes: 
$25.00. 
Missal 
ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 
AND HERITAGE 
By the Benedictine Monks of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. 
With the story of the Catholic Church in 
America. 1,382 pages. Size 4 x 6%"— 
Cloth $4.00—Imitation Leather $6.50—Gold 
edge $7.50—Leather $8.75. 


At your local bookstore or 
Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay Street New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston Chicago Cincinnati San Francisco 
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ADDRESSES OF CHRISTMAS CARD 

DISTRIBUTORS 

(See pages 18-21 for article) 

The Art Institute of Chicago Museum 
Shop, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Berliner & McGinnis, Nevada City, Calif- 
ornia 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts Sales 
Desk, 479 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts 

Carillon Press, 93-26 Corona Avenue, Elm- 
hurst 73, New York 

The Cleveland Museum of Art Sales Desk, 
11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Conception Abbey Press, Conception, Mis- 
souri 

The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57th Street, 
New York 22, New York 

Japanese Missions: c/o Miss Ethel Ostran- 
der, 120 East 34th Street, New York 16, 
New York 

Mount Saviour Religious Articles Shop, 
P.O. Box 272, Elmira, New York 

The Pierpont Morgan Library Sales Desk, 
39 East 36th Street, New York 16, New 
York 

Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Station, 
Saint Louis 15, Missouri 

St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 

St. Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Massachusetts 

Serrana of Santa Barbara, P.O. Box 411, 
Santa Barbara, California 

Walters Art Gallery Librarian, Baltimore 
1, Maryland 


THOMAS MERTON’S 

morality play 

THE TOWER OF BABEL 
Single copy: 25¢ 

No reduction on bulk orders 





EARLY COMMENTS: 
“Merton's finest and most finished 
work.” 


“This verse play, an allegory on 
the modern totalitarian state and 
man’s search for the Heavenly City, is 
a 20th century classic of profound and 
unusual beauty.” 
“Not only a literary masterpiece but 
a work which can be easily staged by 
any group, professional or amateur.” 
Write: Reprint Dep't 
JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 
Please enclose payment 


CHRIST; CARDS 


You still have time to see 
our outstanding collection 





Send your check now for: 


Gallery group .... 12 for $1.00 
Deluxe group. .... 18 for $2.00 


Rancho San Ysidro Shop 
9244 Remmet Ave. 
Canoga Park, Calif. 





lish song, arranged for modern use. The 
introductions, one on the poetry of the 
songs, the other on the music, by the 
various editors are unusually percep- 
tive. 


Essays 1n Curistian Unity, by Henry 
St. John, O.P. (Newman, $3.00). A 
highly recommended collection of es- 
says on the ecumenical movement, 
which, as may be expected from the 
background of the author, a well-known 
English priest and convert, leans heav- 
ily to discussions of the Anglican vis-d- 
vis Catholic situation. 


Tue Key Concepts oF THE OLp TeEstTA- 
MENT, by Albert Gelin (Sheed and 
Ward, $2.00). Another of those poeti- 
cally lucid and basic works by an in- 
telligent European—this time, as the 
title indicates, about the Bible and by 
a French priest. 


SEALED UNTO THE Day, edited by John 
Gilland Brunini (Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America, $3.00), is a collection 
of the best poems published in Spirit 
from 1949 to 1954. Among the poets 
represented are Thomas Merton, Sister 
M. Madeleva and A. M. Sullivan. 


Cycie ror Motuer Casrini, by John 
Logan (Grove Press, $3.50; Evergreen 
edition, $1.00). Verse by a new Cath- 
olic poet of great originality and vigor. 
Those to whom modern poetry is a 
wasteland, however, had better stick 
with Keats and Kilmer. 


THE Psatms: Fides’ Translation, 
(Fides, $3.75). Workmanlike, if un- 
inspired, renderings, together with an 
introduction (by Mary Perkins Ryan) 
that is quite informative. What is 
missing is that quality whose absence 
plagues all recent versions of the 
Sacred Songs—a sense of their poetry. 


Hitter, by Otto Dietrich (Regnery, 
$3.95). An interesting, neither apolo- 
getic nor inflammatory memoir by Hit- 
ler’s one-time press chief, who died two 
years ago. Some of the myths about 
Der Fuehrer are effectively demolished 
and there are a good many new in- 
sights. 


A Goop Man 1s Harp To Finn, by 
Flannery O’Connor (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.50). Masterful short stories by a 
young woman, a convert, who seems 
destined to become one:of our most 
important writers. 








for 
Give JUBILEE 


for Christmas 


See inside back cover 
for special gift rates 








STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) sHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCU- 
LATION OF JUBILEE published monthly at 
New York, N. Y. for October 1, 1954. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Edward 
Rice, Jr., 377 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y.; 
Editor, Edward Rice, Jr., 377 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 16, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Robert 
L. Reynolds, 377 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, 
N. Y.; Business Manager, None. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a part- 
nership or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as that of 
each individual member, must be given.) 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y.; Edward Rice, Jr., 
President, 377 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) Edward Rice, 
Jr., 377 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and secu- 
rities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the 12 months proced- 
ing the date shown above was: (This in- 
formation is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers 
only.) Not required. 

Signed: Epwarp Rice, Jr., Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
4th day of October, 1955. 

[sEAL] Patrick J. KAVANAGH 


(My commission expires March 30, 1956.) 
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CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS CARDS 


... to suit particular tastes 


CARDS THAT SAY 
... Christmas is Christ’s Birthday” 







Liturgical Art 


Christmas Cards by Richard King 


Richard King, famed Irish ecclesiastical 
artist, has captured all the beauty of 
stained glass windows in a quiet chapel. 
These fine cards have a special appeal .. . 
should be your choice if you wish to 
send a truly distinctive greeting. 












e 12 unique Catholic cards 






e New, popular slim design (352” x 8”) 






e Each card printed by special process in 
seven separate colors on custom-treated DIGNITY UNSURPASSED BY ANY 


CARD DESIGN ... IN THE NEW 






stock 




























., SLIM DESIGN . . . SO MUCH IN 

nt $1.00 a box DEMAND 

|e eantaeecuevegsedes . 

d 

QUALITY AND BEAUTY ONLY C ape ards 

z OBTAINABLE IN THE MOST h 18) l C d 

‘ EXCLUSIVE AND EXPENSIVE 

t- CARDS Kromekote, a superior paper designed 

r ; specifically for the finest and richest color 

) reproduction, is the choice for this re- 

h markable card assortment. Cards you 

‘a are proud to send—cards your most dis- 

. criminating friend is delighted to receive. 

f e 12 cards 

. e New, popular 4” x 7” jumbo size 

8 e The grandeur of a cathedral window 

r 

y e Magnificent reproduction on mirror-like 

. Kromekote paper 

COMPARE THIS ASSORTMENT WITH CARDS SELLING FOR $2.00 A BOX 

r ONLY $1.00 A BOX 

s 

‘ YOU CAN FIND BOTH THESE FINE CARD ASSORT- 

4 MENTS ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL RELIGIOUS GOODS : 

DEALERS ...IF HE IS ALREADY OUT OF STOCK, YOU: Attention Parish Organiza- 

CAN ORDER THEM DIRECT FROM ... > tion Members — If your 

> group sells Christmas cards, 

CATECHETICAL GUILD, 260 SUMMIT AVENUE, ST. PAUL 2, MINN, : SrP OS 

Enclose cash with your order plus 20c for postage . . . orders for six or : of Guild Christmas merchan- 
more boxes sent postage paid . . . your money fully refunded if you are in =<:  dise. 

any way dissatisfied with your cards : 
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A Christmas book list 


@ Few gifts are more satisfying to receive—or to 
bestow—than books. For one thing, to give books 
implies respect for the recipient’s intelligence and a 
more than ordinary awareness of his tastes and interests. 
Even more important, such gifts are evidence of a desire 
to share some meaningful experience, something one 
has loved or learned from. On this and the following 
page JUBILEE presents its annual recommendations of 
books for Christmas giving. Most of the titles were 
published during 1955; others are basic books with 
enduring value. Next month JUBILEE will offer a 
checklist of children’s books. 


ESSAYS, LITERATURE 


CaTHOLIC APPROACHES TO Mopern Diem. 
MAS AND ETERNAL TRUTHS, edited by Eliza. 
beth Pakenham (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$3.50). An excellent collection of essays. 
THE Brownson READER, edited by Alvin S. 
Ryan (Kenedy, $4.50). A sampling of the 
19th century convert, editor and crusader, 
THe Last Essays or Georces BERNANOs 
(Regnery, $4.50). Posthumous writings by 
one of our age’s most original minds. 
InTRopucToRY Papers on Dante, Dorothy 
Sayers (Harpers, $4.00). The greatest Chris. 
tian poet, freshly seen. 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE Cross, Hilda Graef 
(Newman, $3.50). A well-written life of 
Edith Stein, Jewish convert, nun and mar- 
tyr. 

THE Wis—E Man From THE WEst, Vincent 
Cronin (Dutton, $4.50). A life of Matteo 
Ricci, 16th century missionary to China. 
Tue Goutpen Strinc, Bede Griffiths (Ken- 
edy, $3.50). An erudite monk’s account of 
his conversion. 

Tue Nun, Margaret Trouncer (Sheed and 
Ward, $3.50). The story of St. Mary Mar- 
garet Alacoque and the Sacred Heart. 
NEGLECTED Saints, E. I. Watkin (Sheed and 
Ward, $3.50). Re-introductions, smoothly 
handled and worth the effort. 

Joan oF Arc, Lucien Fabre (McGraw-Hill, 
$5.00). A magnificent life of the Maid. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 

THE VirTUE OF Love, Paul de Jaegher, S.J. 
(Kenedy, $3.00). A treatise on the nature 
and effects of true charity. 

LiturcicaL Piety, Louis Bouyer (University 
of Notre Dame, $4.75). A handbook for 
liturgists and interested laymen. 

A Retreat FoR Lay Prope, Ronald Knox 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.00). A blueprint for 
Lenten devotions. 

Tue Lorp, Romano Guardini (Regnery, 
$6.50). A superlative study of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 

THE Meaninc or Houiness, Louis Lavelle 
(Pantheon, $2.75). What sanctity is and 
how to pursue it. 

THE Cross AND THE CHRISTIAN, Pius Ray- 
mond Regamey, O.P. (Herder, $3.25). The 
mystery of suffering. 

Tue Hoty Trinity Book oF PRAYERS, 
Msgr. John J. Ryan, editor (Kenedy, various 
prices). An outstanding selection. 

Tuts TREMENDOUS Lover, Eugene Boylan, 
0.C.S.0. (Newman, $3.00). What Christ is 
and does. 

BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS, Thomas Merton 
(New Directions, $6.00). A commentary on 
the Psalms. 

A Snort Breviary (Liturgical Press, 
abridged, $3.90 & $6.00; unabridged, $6.00 
& $8.00). A substantial achievement, highly 
recommended. 

Tue Rosary, Romano Guardini (Pantheon, 
$2.50). Much the best book of its kind. 
SEEDS OF THE Desert, René Voillaume 
(Fides, $4.50). One of the really important 
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books of the year—on Charles de Foucauld 
and the Little Brothers. 

THE ImiTATION OF Curist, Thomas a Kem- 
pis, edited by Harold Gardiner, S.J. (Han- 
over House, $2.50; Image Books, 75¢). The 
perennial, in an acceptable modernization. 
Acuievinc Peace OF Heart, Narciso Irala, 
S.J. (Joseph R. Wagner, $3.50). A simply 
written, helpful book. 

Tue Vircin Mary, Jean Guitton (Kenedy, 
$3.50). A highly recommended work. 

Tue Psatms, Fides Translation (Fides, 
$3.95). A good modern rendering. 


PSYCHIATRY 


Tue Tuirp REVOLUTION, Karl Stern (Har- 
court, Brace, $4.00). Religion and psychia- 
try, masterfully reconciled. 

Fartu, Reason AND Mopern Psycuiatry, 
Edited by Francis J. Braceland (Kenedy, 
$6.00). Another important book: essays to- 
ward a new integration. 


MARRIAGE 


Wuat THey Ask Apout MarrtaGE, Msgr. 
J. D. Conway (Fides, $3.75). A question- 
and-answer book, the questions apt, the 
answers instructive. 

Marriace: A MeEpIcAL AND SACRAMENTAL 
Stupy, Alan Keenan, O.F.M., and John 
Ryan, M.D. (Sheed and Ward, $4.50). A 
priest and a doctor perform a thorough ex- 
amination. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


THe CHURCH OF THE WorD INCARNATE, 
Charles Journet (Sheed and Ward, $7.50). 
The first volume of a magnificent new study. 
THE DecLinE or Wispom, Gabriel Marcel 
(Philosophical Library, $2.50). A penetrat- 
ing analysis of an alarming trend. 

THE ProsLemM oF Jesus, Jean Guitton (Ken- 
edy, $3.75). The nature of unbelief... and 
a reply to its questions. 

History OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
Mivpte AGeEs, Etienne Gilson (Random 
House, $7.50). A masterpiece. 

Justice, Josef Pieper (Pantheon, $2.75). 
The anatomy of a cardinal virtue, by a great 
contemporary thinker. 


A CatHotic CoMMENTARY ON Hoty Scrip- . 


TurE, (Nelson, $15.00). A recent and au- 
thoritative work of scholarship. 


CREATIVE INTUITION IN ART AND POETRY, 
Jacques Maritain (Pantheon, $6.00). The 
great philosopher’s aesthetic theory — for 
those with some background. 

On THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC FaITH, 
Book One: God, by Thomas Aquinas, trans- 
lated by Anton Pegis (Hanover House, 
$2.50, Image Books, 85¢). A fine new 
translation; first of a series. 

Gop AND THE SUPERNATURAL, Edited by Fr. 
Cuthbert, O.F.M. (Sheed and Ward, $3.00). 
Essays by Martin D’Arcy and Christopher 
Dawson, among others. 

Tue Minp oF Pius XII, edited by Robert C. 
Pollack (Crown, $3.50). A collection of the 
Pope’s thoughts on many subjects. 

1 am A DAUGHTER OF THE CHURCH, Marie- 
Eugene, 0.C.D. (Fides, $6.75). The second 
volume of a study of Carmelite spirituality. 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, Jean Mouroux 
(Sheed and Ward, $5.00). What it means 
to be a Catholic—at the deepest level. 
LETTERS FROM BARON FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL 
To a Niece, Edited by Gwendolen Greene 
(Regnery, $3.75). In effect, a superb pre- 
sentation of the Catholic case. 

Essays 1N Curist1AN Unity, Henry St. 
John, O.P. (Newman, $3.00). An informed 
discussion of the Catholic vis-a-vis Anglican 
situation. 

THE Bripce, edited by John M. Oester- 
reicher (Pantheon, $3.95). First in a series 
of annuals on Judaeo-Christian themes. An 
important book. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY 


ProTESTANT, CATHOLIC, Jew, Will Herberg 
(Doubleday, $4.00). An astute inquiry into 
the state of American religion. 

FaitH AND FREEDOM, Barbara Ward (Nor- 
ton, $3.75). A Christian view of contempor- 
ary political trends. 

THe REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, Philip 
Hughes (Macmillan, 3 vols., $7.50 each). 
The definitive study of the period. 
SELEcTION II, edited by Donald Nicholl and 
Cecily Hastings (Sheed and Ward, $3.50). 
An absorbing compilation of articles in 
many fields of thought. 

THe Jesuit RELATIONS, edited by Edna 
Kenton (Vanguard, $6.00). Highlights of 
exploration, preaching and martyrdom in 
early North America. 

THE SOCIAL AND PoLiticaL PHILOSOPHY OF 
Jacques Maritatn, edited by Leo R. Ward 
and Joseph W. Evans (Scribners,. $5.00). 
An excellent introduction through excerpts. 
CHRISTIANITY Is REVOLUTIONARY, Maurice 
Fraigneux (Newman, $2.50). A challenging 
view of the Faith’s social role. 

ABBE PIERRE AND THE RAGPICKERS OF EmM- 
Maus, Boris Simon (Kenedy, $3.75). An 
account of a radical experiment in charity. 
Tue History oF Israet, Guiseppe Riciotti 
(Bruce, 2 vols., $15.00). A scholarly as well 
as readable work. 


FICTION 


Tue Cypresses BELIEVE IN Gop, Jose Maria 
Gironella (Knopf, 2 volumes, $10.00). The 
year’s best novel, a magnificent evocation 
of recent Spain. 

THE CORNERSTONE, Zoé Oldenbourg (Pan- 
theon, $4.50). A historical novel set in 
medieval France. 

OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN, Evelyn Waugh 
(Little, Brown, $3.75). A wry, funny, saga- 
cious novel of men at war. 

A Goop Man ts Harp To Finp, Flannery 
O’Connor (Harcourt, Brace, $3.00). Short 
stories of superb craftsmanship by an excit- 
ing new Catholic writer. 

44 IrtsH SHort Stories, edited by Devin A. 
Garrity (Devin-Adair, $5.00). A handsome 
and representative collection. 

Tue Man on A Donkey, H. M. F. Prescott 
(Macmillan, $5.00). A powerful tale of 
England at the start of the Reformation. 
FLesH AND Boop, Francois Mauriac (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.00). An engrossing 
story by the great French writer. 





Tue BetrotHeEn, Alessandro Manzoni (Dut- 
ton, $5.00). A classic Italian historical novel. 


Weerinc Cross, Henry Stuart (Regnery, 
$4.00). The setting: colonial America; the 
theme: hate, love and the mystery of faith. 


WaTERFRONT, Budd Schulberg (Random 
House, $3.95). Not a great novel but an 
honest one. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Pores; How they are Chosen, Elected 
and Crowned, Zsolt Aradi (Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy, $4.00). An illustrated history. 
THE CATHOLIC SHRINES OF Europe, John K. 
Cartwright and Alan Wagg (McGraw-Hill, 
$6.00). Photographs and commentary on 
Europe’s holy places. 

Prus XII, Msgr. P. Pfister (Crowell, $6.50) . 
A book of photographs, some outstanding. 
SHRINES OF Our Lapy, Zsolt Aradi (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $5.00). An illustrated 
tour. 

A STRANGER IN Spain, H. V. Morton (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.50). A fascinating travel book. 
A ReEpoRT ON THE AMERICAN JESUITS, 
edited by John LaFarge (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $4.00). An expansion of the famous 
Life article. 

THe Story OF THE THREE Kincs, Margaret 
Freeman (Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
$3.75). A charming retelling of a 14th cen- 
tury work. Beautifully illustrated. 


ART AND POETRY 


CycLte ror MortHer Casrini, John Logan 
(Grove Press, $3.50, Evergreen edition, 
$1.00). Arresting verse, though not for the 
uninitiated. 

Poems oF St. JOHN OF THE CRross, trans- 
lated by Roy Campbell (Pantheon, $2.75). 
The best translation of the great mystic’s 
work. 

A Hopxins Reaper, edited by John Pick 
(Oxford, $4.50). Notes, letters, poems. 
Love Letrers OF PHytuis McGintey (Vik- 
ing, $3.00). Witty poems addressed to saints 
and others. 

THe Satin Supper, Paul Claudel (Sheed 
and Ward, $3.50). Reprint of a classic con- 
temporary verse play. 

Sic¢ns AND SYMBOLS IN CHRISTIAN ART, 
George Ferguson (Oxford, $10.00). A beau- 
tifully illustrated guidebook to Christian 
iconography. 

MONUMENTS OF ROMANESQUE ArT, Hans 
Swarzensky, (University of Chicago Press, 
$25.00). A lavish tribute to a neglected 
period. 

RapHAEL, Mary Pittaluga (Harry N. 
Abrams, $12.50). Works of the Late-Renais- 
sance master. 

Giotto: FRESCOES IN THE UPPER CHURCH 
Assist (Scribner’s, $12.50). A landmark in 
the history of painting. 

Mary Moruer oF Gop, Henri Ghéon (Reg- 
nery, $10.00) . 148 reproductions of paintings 
of the Blessed Virgin, 32 in full color. 
Basic VeritiEs, Charles Péguy, translated 
by Julian Green (Pantheon, $2.75). Poetry 
and prose by a giant of our age. 


A SAGEBRUSH SERRA ANI} 


Father Junipero Serra (Michael Rennie) 
gives Communion to a soldier (Richard 
Egan) in THE SEVEN CITIES OF GOLD. 


Father Junipero Serra, the Fran- 
ciscan missionary who did so much 
for California, would seem an apt 
subject for some sort of film treat- 
ment. Twentieth-Century-Fox thinks 
so, too. It’s refreshing to report 
that all things considered, Serra has 
survived their deluxe, color, Cine- 
mascope tribute—The Seven Cities 
of Gold. He survived by the simple 
expedient of not being there. Oh, 
he’s in the picture all right, sturdily 
if sometimes agonizingly played by 
Michael Rennie, but don’t let that 
fool you. It’s a trick. You see, the 
movie’s makers know little real his- 
tory and less about Serra, so, under- 
standably enough, they decided to 
sneak through a typical Hollywood 
pseudo-historical western, under cov- 
er of Serra’s brown robe. And they’ve 
come up with a generally beguiling 
action movie which traces the for- 
tunes of the expedition that left Mex- 
ico in 1769 seeking land and gold. 

Anthony Quinn and Richard Egan 
are nicely cast as the military lead- 
ers who have their hands full with 
Indians, plague, dust storms and 
Father Serra (he thinks they’re ava- 
ricious). Rita Moreno and Jeffrey 
Hunter are as engaging a pair of 
Brooklyn Indians as you could want. 
But keep your eye off Rennie; with 
his gaunt cheeks and bony uplifted 
hands he may hoodwink you into 
thinking it’s sanctity you’re watching 
—and history, to boot. 


IF wHAT you like in movies is hon- 
esty along with sensitivity to the more 
profound realities of the human spirit, 
then you'll admire Maddalena (1.F.E. 
Releasing Corp.), an Italian film 


about sin, forgiveness and the casting 
of first stones. A girl is brought to” 
a remote mountain village to play the” 
Virgin Mary in an annual Good Fri- 
day pageant. What nobody knows— ™ 


except the man who hired her, a | 
town bigwig jealous of the prestige 


of the local priest—is that she is a - 
prostitute with her own perverse 
motive for taking the job. The rich ™ 
man plans of course to make a stra- ” 
tegic revelation of the truth, but be- 
fore that happens things boil over. 7 
The girl succumbs to the frightful 7 
irony of the situation and to the in- | 
fluence of the compassionate priest, © 
and she experiences a change of heart | 
and a return to faith. But by now she | 
is a prisoner of the terrifying con- 
viction of the mean-spirited villagers 7 
that she is a saint; when they learn | 
the truth about her past their revenge } 
isn’t long in coming. 7 
To fuse Mary Magdalene and the 
woman caught in adultery into a con- 
temporary image is to risk all sorts | 
of false and supercharged attitudes, 
from sentimentality to a reverse kind | 
of self-righteousness, but with only 
an occasional mis-step Maddalena © 
keeps its balance. It moves to its cli- 
max with something like the grave — 
inevitability of Greek tragedy, helped | 
out no end by the Biblical costumes 
and trappings (for the pageant and 
its rehearsals) and by the ancient, | 
craggy visual quality and harpy-like ” 
voices of the village women—all of 7 
whom are actual residents of the town © 
where the movie was shot. As Mad- 
dalena, Swedish Marta Toren is per- © 
haps a bit wooden, but Gino Cervi 
as the priest and the rest of the pro- | 
fessionals are just fine.—R. G. 


MARTA TOREN AS MADDA 
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A THANKSGIVING LITURGY 


Each year on the fourth Thursday of November America celebrates a 
day of thanksgiving, a custom going back to the Pilgrims, who set apart 
a day to thank God for the miracle of their survival. But Thanksgiving Day 
has more and more become a simple occasion for feasting, with little of a 
religious nature adhering to it. In St. Joseph’s parish of Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana, Father J. B. Gremillion has instituted a para-liturgical Thanksgiv- 
ing Day ceremony to restore the true meaning of the holiday. 

The program opens with a general prayer of gratitude, after which God 
is thanked for His specific gifts. In succession men enter the church carry- 
ing cotton, corn, grains and vegetables—representing the fruits of the 
fields; petroleum products and synthetic compounds—designating gifts 
from the earth; plants, flowers, sheet-music and works of art—to symbol- 
ize beauty. As the men move up the main aisle to deposit the offerings on 
a table in front of the altar, the congregation chants prayers to suit each 
gift. Boy Scouts enter bearing copies of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, while the parishioners sing America the Beautiful. 
This is followed by another procession in which wedding rings and a copy 
of the Marriage Ritual are brought forward, and children present their 
own creations, such as drawings—all of this to symbolize the joy of family 
and home. Then, in turn, a crucifix, a Bible, a missal and objects used 
in the administration of the Sacraments are presented—to signify the gifts 
of Redemption. Holy Mass climaxes the ceremony. 





As AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL is sung, 
Scouts bring in a flag and copies of the 
Constitution and the Declaration. 
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Fr. Gremillion accepts from geologist James R. Mayeaux 
a diamond core bit used in drilling gas and oil wells. 
The bit was manufactured by Mayeaux’s company, many 
of whose employees are St. Joseph’s parishioners. 






Raymond and Pierce Meleton offer the 
wine, water and hosts to be used in the 
Mass which climaxes the ceremony. 





Among other gifts are a Bible, a home-made créche, a basket of fruit, a symphonic recording, a crucifix and a book of paintings. 
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Three wonderful Christmas 
gifts for only $10. 
JUBILEE 
is 
the gift that repeats 
itself 
12 times a year. 
The perfect gift 
for friends & relatives 
(they’re never 
too young or too old 
to enjoy JUBILEE) 
priests and 
sisters 
the milkman 
your doctor 
dentist 
business associates 
employer or employees 
all the people who 
borrow your copies. 
You can include if 
yourself as one ; 
of the three if 
you're not yet a 
subscriber. 
Just fill out 
the postpaid envelope 
at left. 
Write additional names 
on a sheet 
of paper and enclose 
in the envelope. 
We'd appreciate 
payment now but 
if you wish 
we'll bill you. 
Well before 
Christmas 
we'll send you a 
handsome gift card 
for each subscription. 
Minimum order: 3 for $10 
Additional gifts: $3 each 
Single subscription: $4 


- 


‘f 


Please add $1 for each Canadian 
subscription, $2 for other foreign 


NOTE: why not 
include an unknown 
missionary 
who can’t afford 
a subscription? 





RELIGIOUS 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS from 


Americas Leading 
Art Museums 


THE OLSEN LINE 


1. The Nativity. Woodcut by 
Albrecht Diirer. German, 1471- 
1528. City Art Museum of St. 
Louis. Black line on white 
folder. Size 4 x 5. (Christmas 
Greetings.) 

Five cents each. 














6. Angel with a Harp. Wood- 
cut from the Wittenberg Book 
of Reliquaries, printed in 1509. 
Lucas Cranach the Elder. Ger- 
man, 1472-1553. The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. The Clarence 
Buckingham Collection. Black 
line on white folder. Size 37% x 
5¥2. (Christmas Greetings.) 
Five cents each. 


2. Detail from the Birth of the 
Virgin. Woodcut by Diirer. 
Germany, 16th century. Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Deep red line on white folder. 
Size 4% x 4. (Christmas Greet- 
ings.) 

Five cents each. 


7. Nativity. Lower Saxon 
School (c. 1500-1510). (Anony- 
mous). Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. Full color on white 
folder. Size 4% x 6%. (Christ- 
mas Greetings.) 

Fifteen cents each. 


Send a greeting that will be treasured for its beauty and authenticity. These 


cards are made to the exacting standards of the museums to best represent 


the original art in each case. 


10 assorted subjects, as illustrated, for $1.00. Also available 10 or more of 
any of the subjects illustrated at the individual prices noted. ' 


All cards supplied with white vellum envelopes. Use coupon below for. 


convenience in ordering. Allow ten days for delivery. Add ten cents for: 
shipping. If you wish cards sent without greeting for note sheet use or to} 
write in your own message be sure to so check in box provided in coupon, | 
Unless so checked all orders will be filled “Christmas Greetings.” : 


3. Medieval City. Woodcut 
from the Nuremberg Chron- 
icle, first Latin edition, 1493. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Wine red on white folder. Size 
4% x 3%. (Christmas Greet- 
ings.) 

Five cents each. 


8. Virgin and Child with An- 
gels, Carved Ivory. French, 
14th century. Black and ivory 
on white folder. Size 3% x 6%. 
Walter’s Art Gallery, Balti- 
more. (Christmas Greetings.) 

Ten cents each. 


4. Annunciation to the Shep- 
herds. Woodcut from Petrus de 
Alliaco. ‘‘Tractatus exponibi- 
lium,” Paris, 1494. Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore. Black 
line on white folder. Size 
4x 4%. (Christmas Greetings.) 

Five cents each. 


9. The Holy Family in the Car- 
penter’s Shop. Drawing. Neth- 
erlands School (?), XVI cen- 
tury (2). The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Sepia grayure 
and gold on ivory folder. Size 
4% x 6%. (Christmas Greet- 
ings.) 

Fifteen cents each. 


5. The Visitation. From an Il-7 
luminated Manuscript, Hours” 
of the Virgin (M.834). French, | 
Atelier of Jean Fouquet, c. 1470, 7 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, 
Full color and gold tipped on 
double fold white antique fold- 7 
er. Size 4% x 6%. (Christmas * 
Greetings.) 

Twenty-five cents each, 





10. The Miracle of the Palm 
Tree. An incident on the flight 
into Egypt. Painted walnut re- 
lief. Spanish (Castile), about 
1490-1510. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Sepia gravure 
on white folder. Size 512 x 6/2. 
(Christmas Greetings.) 
Fifteen cents each. 


ORDER FORM Olsen Press, 22 Nuttman Street, Newark 3, N. J. 


Kindly send me the following Christmas Cards: 


No. 5 cents ea. 
5 cents ea. 
5 cents ea. 
5 cents ea. 


25 cents ea. 


No. 5 cents ea. 
No. ® 15 cents ea. 

10 cents ea. 
No. ® 15 cents ea. 


No. 15 cents ea. 


Assortment, 10 cards as illustrated 
$1.00 each lot. Amount enclosed $ 


10 cents for mailing. 


If you wish the cards plain (without greeting) check here 1 


Check or money order, please. No Stamps. 








